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Schools 


Are Better Than We Think 


PAUL R. MORT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


. jour are two points of view re- 
garding how to achieve progress 
in education, but neither of them com- 
pletely accounts for all educational ad- 
vancement. According to one of these 
views a few extremely able persons 
conceive a design for education and lay 
out a program for the improvement of 
schools calculated to bring them into 
line with it. This design plays up the 
specialist, the administrator, and the 
supervisor. It plays down the teacher 
and the other staff members who are 
immediately concerned with bringing 
good education into being in the class- 
room. During the past half century it 
seems to have represented the central 
point of view of school administrators 
and professors of education. It explains 
the once widespread custom of having 
a superintendent of schools announce 
his program at the time of undertaking 
anew job. After spending a few hours 


Sol 
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in the school system, the prospective 
superintendent of schools would be 
asked what he would expect to do if he 
were actually made superintendent. If 
the program he outlined sounded par- 
ticularly good and the board of educa- 
tion liked the looks and manner of the 
man, he got the job. He then went 
about the task of achieving the particu- 
lar reforms he had in mind. 

Similarly, the college professor of 
education who appealed to students 
was the one who had some plan for 
Such a point of 
has accounted for much of the 
reform in the legal structure of school 
systems, in improvement of working 


saving the schools. 
view 


conditions for teachers and pupils, and, 
to the extent that these things were im- 
portant, for a great deal of the actual 
improvement in classroom work. 

In the work of the Metropolitan 


School Study Council, the other point 
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of view has been stressed. It maintains 
that schools are already in detail far 
better than administrators or other per- 
sons in positions of responsibility or 
authority conceive them to be. It is 
based upon the conception that there 
are a great many able individuals work- 
American 
schools; that they are influenced at one 
and the same time (1) by their im- 
mediate — of educating chil- 
dren, and (2) by the understandings of 
the nature of learning that come from 
psychological laboratories, and of so- 
cial needs as highlighted by the sociol- 


ing in the classrooms of 


ogists and philosophe rs. Such persons, 
almost as common sense action, must 
have done much to improve the educa- 
tion of children. 

Once this point of view is accepted, 
it follows that one way toward the im- 
provement of schools is to find out 
how good they are in spots and to 
spread these spots. Quite clearly, under 
such circumstances, the role of the ad- 
ministrator, the supervisor, and the col- 
lege professor shifts to one of observer 
and discoverer of patterns and one of 
promoting the spread of improvements 
to other practitioners. The classroom 
teacher and other staff members be- 
come the creators of the parts of the 
pattern. 

Those whose responsibility it is to 
observe the work of the classroom 
teacher have the duty also of helping to 
see how these various improvements, 


in detail, can be made to affect the 


over-all pattern of the school. Once 
this is done, the problem of diffusion 
of the over-all pattern, which is more 
than its component parts, is not so dif- 


ferent from the problem of diffusion of 
the ideas for educational reform de- 
signed or developed under the more 
prevalent form of improving educa- 
tional theory. 


CREATIVE CLASSROOM PRACTICE 


Much of the work of the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council since its in- 
ception in 1942 has been guided by 
this second point of view. It was as- 
sumed that certainly in the w ell-sup- 
ported schools in the metropolitan area 
of New York City much creative work 
must be in process. For a number of 
years before the Council began its 
work few persons had been shifted 
from teaching into positions of admin- 
istrative or professional leadership, 
Surely there were teachers in the class- 
rooms with as much intelligence as 
those who had been brought out of the 
classrooms in the twenties. What were 
these people doing? What were they 
thinking? What practices were they 
following? 

The first action stimulated by this 
point of view was the discovery of 
some goo items of practice which could 
not be classified in the available check- 
list used by field workers. These goo 
practices were used as a basis for the 
development of a checklist for study- 
ing 100 school districts in the state of 
New York, and from them came the 
first systematic look at any large num- 
ber of fairly well-sup ported schools 
compared with schools supported at 
the New York average and schools at 
about the national average. The report 
of this work, What Education Our 
Money Buys, was then used as an in- 
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strument for a further search in Coun- 
cil schools, out of which came some 
6000 practices. These were classified by 
William S. Vincent and 250 workers 
from the schools, in the document 
What Schools Can Do (better known 
as the 701 Book). This book is nothing 
more than a patterning and listing of 
the practices of workers in the schools 
that have emerged from their own in- 
sights and experience. It is a sort of 
encyclopedia of practices considered 
good by teachers. It has suggested to 
many teachers practices that had never 
occurred to them. 

It was assumed that the teachers in 
the classrooms were able practitioners 
attempt 
was made to subject the items in the 
101 Book to a 


themselves, so no extensive 
rigorous evaluation. 
Rather, they were presented as sugges- 
tions for individuals who might find 
them useful in their work. No author- 
ity was given in the book itself which 
would tend to influence teachers into 
These 
other 


making use of the practices. 
were simply the practices of 


classroom teachers, classified and re- 
ported by their peers. 

Concurrently, the reporting to the 
Metropolitan School Study ‘Council 
office of practices noted in the various 
school systems resulted in a magazine, 
the ae School Study Coun- 
cil Exchange. This is a listing of prac- 
tices with relatively little discussion, 
following more closely in this respect 
the style of the 707 Book than that of 
the typical magazine. 

Observing this rich arr ay of prac- 
tices, it is possible to see certain designs 


emerging from the schools w hich ; in 
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turn can be helpful in spreading not 
only individual educational practices, 
but patterns of practice as well. 


ANEW MEASURING INSTRUMENT 


Out of these new designs, 
ing instrument known as The 
ing Edge was developed. It was differ- 
ent from the other measuring instru- 
ments that had been used that it 
centered attention upon the setting for 
growth rather than upon the introduc- 
tion of specific adaptations in educa- 
tional practice. It was focused on the 
growth patterns as they were revealed 
at the fifth grade 


a measur- 
Grow- 


and the eleventh 
grade levels. 

In its <> gpa to the schools of 
the Council a very surprising result 
was obtained. Ie was discovered that so 
far as the indications of practice are 
concerned, the high rated 
higher than the elementary 


The instrument itself was never devel- 


schools 


sc hools. 


oped to the point where it was possible 
to say just how high the high school 
had to score in order to be as sood a 
the elementary school. It is oe 
that high schools would be required to 
score much higher than the elementary 
schools to be their equal. But the sur- 
prising thing was that they did score 
as high as the elementary schools, 

Most people seemed to assume that 
the high schools had not found them- 
selves—that the 


elementary schools 


were far ahead of them. Examination 
of the results of the application of 
The Growing Edge to Council schools 
may cast some doubts upon this con- 
clusion. The character of the elements 
sought may have something to do with 
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the result. It was a relatively easy thing 
for field workers to see the grow th 
setting for elementary children. It was 
only necessary to step into the class- 
room and see what was going on, ob- 
serve the materials to work with, talk 
with the teacher and the pupils. 

The task was not so e asy in the high 
school. Here the students spent the day 
going from specialist to specialist. T he 
field workers could get no complete 
picture of the setting for growth by 
visiting a classroom w hich was used 
one period by one teacher and one 
group of students and the next period 
by another teacher and another group 
of students. Accordingly, field workers 
selected individual students at random 
and followed them through their work 
for an entire day. They went to classes 
with them, to their extracurricular ac- 
tivities, had lunch with them, and 
talked with them about the other 
phases of the program that were car- 
ried on earlier in the week and earlier 
in the year. Thus they looked at the 
high school as it affected students, not 
as it may have existed in the mind of 
the school principal or as it was re- 
vealed in the over-all patterning of 
courses. 

This finding has proved extremely 
stimulating to those of us who have 
been working with this instrument. 
At the present moment it seems that 
the reason we were so surprised was 
that the patterns by which we had ap- 
praised high schools in the past had 
failed to take fully into account what 
individual teachers were 


doing as 
human beings. We had examined the 
scope of the curriculum. We had ex- 


amined the materials available. We had 
examined the library, the special sery- 
ices, the methods of assigning children 
to classes, the work in the home rooms, 
But we possessed no systematic way of 
examining what happened to individ- 
ual boys and girls. When our field 
workers followed these boys and girls 
they began to get down to what was 
happening in the high school that had 
escaped our observation. They found 
that the teachers of mathematics, of 
social studies, of languages, of English, 
of shop were more than teachers of 
these subjects; they were real persons 
in their own right, and their personal- 
ities as human beings showed through 
in their contacts with these bovs and 
girls who came to them. They were 
providing individual guidance, indi- 
vidual stimulation. They were supple- 
menting the work in the class from life 
experiences. With the student’s help, 
they were making the day-to-day 
work a very real thing. Perhaps if we 
had asked the teachers what they were 
doing along these lines we would have 
learned little. They gave a little per- 
sonal touch here and a personal touch 
there to the parade of children in their 
classes. But the students sensed what 
the teachers were giving them, and 
when we inquired into the experience 
of the student—his integrated life dur- 
ing the day—we began to see these 
teachers emerge as far more than class- 
matter of fact, 
most teachers in high school seem to 


room teachers. As 


a considerable degree to be homeroom 
teachers in the same sense that ele- 
mentary school teachers are homeroom 
teachers. 
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A NEW APPRAISAL 


To the writer this means that we 
must achieve a far clearer conception 
of the secondary schools than that 
which is usually used in their evalua- 
tion if we are to understand what they 
really mean to boys and girls. 

These findings give rise to the con- 
jecture that we have been underesti- 
mating the high schools; that the high 
schools, if we were to assess all that is 
being done by the staff with individual 
boys and girls, would be revealed as far 
better than we have known. 

Of course, this conception is implicit 
jn the whole view that much is happen- 
ing in the classroom that must be noted 
if we are to obtain the design of a good 
school. We cannot simply design a 
school from the contacts of a few 
persons, experienced and 
wise they may be. We must seek what 


however 


is available in the w ay of know-how in 
the classrooms themselves, in the con- 
tacts of all personnel with children. 
We must then use our ingenuity and 
wisdom to see what patterns are emerg- 
ing from this v ariety of know-how. 
Accordingly, the conception that 
schools are better than we know ap- 
plies necessarily to the elementary 
school as well as to the high school. 
Certainly no one knew before the 
application of a special checklist to the 
100 school systems of New York State 
in 1943 how rich educational offerings 
were in the best supported schools. We 
knew that they had better health serv- 
ice, better supplies, and smaller classes, 
but our conceptions were not suff- 
ciently clear to see what was going on 


in these classrooms in terms of human 
growth. Perhaps we were the victims of 
the point of view that the educational 
system is conceived in the minds of 
remote people rather than being a 
composite of know-how evolved in the 
classrooms, enlightened and improved 
by the best informed persons. In the 
light of this experience, the writer be- 
lieves that we can no longer take the 
oversimplified idea that a few persons 
can get together in a commission or in 
a committee and design a school sys- 
tem. The task is far more difficult and 
far more interesting. It must utilize the 
intelligence of the tens of thousands of 
workers with children in school and 
out of school. It must be a task of find- 
ing patterns, not making patterns—for 
the schools are better today, on all 
levels, than we know. 

This point of view makes unusual 
demands upon those who would find 
a design. For many years we have ex- 
amined the practices in the schools in 
search of some of the high points of a 
reform. We have sought out this 
teacher or that teacher whose work 
seemed to be in line with the desired 
reform, and used this work as an illus- 
tration of how the pattern was already 
emerging in the school itself. This re- 
flected the dominance of the notion 
that some external group had the last 
word. Somehow we must evolve the 
skill for seeking those things which 
challenge our preconceptions and for 
juggling them until we see a useful 
pattern that will keep all good things. 
It is essentially an eclectic ; approach 
for the person who would be the 
maker or finder of patterns. 
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The writer does not claim that this 
point of view is an exclusive product 
of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council. It has doubtless emerged many 
places. It just happens that in the work 
of the Council certain rather striking 
things have occurred which point 
clearly to the conclusion that schools 
are better than we know. 

Another outstanding example of the 
use of this approach, to some degree 
at least, is a series of studies by the 
Educational Policies | Commission 
which involved seeking out in the 
schools practices which were then pre- 
sumably used to formulate patterns. 
This was done in the study of educa- 
tion for democracy—The Education 
of Free Men in American Democracy; 
in the study of high schools—Educa- 
tion for All . American Youth; and in 
the study of the elementary school— 
Education for All American Children. 
While these excellent studies reflect 
the productiveness of the procedure of 
going into the schools to see what is 
actually happening, they are limited to 
only a small sampling of school systems 
selected because of reputation. 


NEED FOR OBSERVATION 


We must be inquisitive about the 
divergences from our preconceived 
notions. We should give particular at- 
tention to the practices which at first 
glance appear to be rather foolish, In 
most cases they appear foolish because 
they are foolish. But some of them ap- 
pear foolish because they vary so much 
from our own ideas. It is not our task, 
then, to test by these practices the 
degree to which our theories, stated or 


assumed, are reflected in the class- 
rooms. It is rather our task to approach 
the problem as a scientist would, as 
nearly as we can. Every scientist who 
observes phenomena must struggle 
eternally with the problem of keeping 
his preconceptions from determining 
the length and breadth of what his eyes 
may see. We too must struggle con- 
sciously with this problem of keeping 
ourselves from being blinded to the sig- 
nificance of what other able people 
have found it worth-while to do under 
practical conditions. 

This does not eliminate individual 
judgment and individual creativeness 
from the picture. Each of us must bring 
to the task his own commonsense built 
up out of years of experience with chil- 
dren and people and schools, And each 
must bring to the task his understand- 
ing of the nature of human learning 
and his insights into what the demands 
of society on the schools may be. 
These are the criteria we may use in 
a pretest of practices, criteria which 
keep us from accepting as good some- 
thing which is patently bad. But once 
we have screened out those that we 
can agree upon as obviously bad, we 
can be challenged to new levels of 
thinking by the novelty, by the differ- 
ence in intent, by the difference in 
results, of practices that are strange 
to us. 

Schools are better than we know 
and we must somehow or other find 
the means to discover what all of them 
(not just a sampling) are doing. We 
must harvest the products of invention 
of the American classroom, whatever 
During the current 


the cost may be. 
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year and in 1948 the schools and staff 
members of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, some 70 school systems, 
have given in time and money the 
equivalent of ap proximately $200,000 
for the search for inventions in these 
schools, yet these represent but a little 
corner, a small patch, in the American 
school system. The cost of this enter- 
prise in time and money may give some 
notion of what would be involved in 
an adequate search for what has oc- 
curred in the American schools in the 
prolific years of invention which we 
have experienced in recent decades. 

A MORE COMPLETE APPROACH 

The two ways of achieving progress 
in educational theory presented at the 
beginning of this article are re ally only 
two important aspects of the same 
process. No group, however wise, can 
hope to be fully productive in shaping 
designs for education without a sys- 
tematic extension of the range of their 
experience through controlled observa- 
tion. But it could be said just as truly 
that the collection of phenomena alone 
will result in only a scrap heap unless 
there are those who have the ability to 
find the designs implicit in them. Per- 
haps this is what Dew ey means when 
he says that method is implicit i in the 
data. 

Why, then, this emphasis on a facet 
of the process? The reason for it is that 
we have come to the end of the era of 
simplicity in the scientific development 
of education. When scientific observa- 
tion is first applied to any field, the 
very crudest of methods will achieve 
results. Given a new question to ask, 


men will find all sorts of things in the 
readily observable data about them. 
Their own experience will take on 
new meanings. Linnaeus, by giving a 
question to explorers and pioneers, 
mobilized an army of workers through- 
out the world to observe plant life. 
Armed with his question, they noticed 
plants they had not “seen” before. He 
could sit in his study and see the whole 
world of plant life take form. In the 
early stages of scientific development 
men had only to be told to cast their 
nets on the other side of the boat to 
find success. 

This was the situation in education 
in the early decades of this century. 
Almost any investigator with a new 
question to ask found sufficient experi- 
ence in his own life to make it possible 
to formulate useful hypotheses, many 
of which, passing empirical tests, 
changed our outlook on education. 

There are signs, however, that this 
luxurious period of easy returns in edu- 
cation from scientific method is over. 
Many of the dark areas cannot be il- 
luminated until we have systematic: ally 
extended the range of observation of 
even the wisest men, or the sum total 
of the range of observation of any 
group we can assemble. We are now 
faced with what taxes every field, as it 
moves out of its infant stages, W ith the 
necessity of a laborious, systematic ex- 
tension of observation. 

The studies of adaptability provide 
an interesting illustration of how a 
field remains dark until there occurs a 
systematic extension of observation. 
When it became apparent in the early 


20's that the capacity of the educa- 
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tional institution to adapt was of criti- 
cal significance, the writer was amazed 
to find that so little was really known 
about change. It was quite clear that 
most people thought that the block to 
change was conservatism on the part 
of one group or another. If adminis- 
trators were discussing the question, 
they tended to lay the responsibility 
at the door of the teachers. If the 
teachers were considering the question, 
they tended to lay the responsibility at 
the door of conservative administrators 
or of conservative community groups. 

Once the data are available, howev er, 


we are exactly where we would be if 
we started out with one man or a group 
of men working together to shape a 
design. The only difference is that we 
may have tons of data to examine be- 
fore shaping the design. We are not 
limited to the observations of one man 
or of a small group of men. 

To say, then, that schools are better 
than we think is simply to say that we 
need to cast our nets on the other side 
of the boat. The fishermen do not need 
to be different; the boats do not need 


to be different; even the nets may not 
require much alteration. 
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Action Research, Fundamental Research, 


and Educational Practices* 


STEPHEN M. COREY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF 
SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


w this discussion of the general prob- 

lem of increasing the influence of 
research findings on educational prac- 
tices, an attempt will be made to dif- 
ferentiate between two types of in- 
quiry: traditional fundamental 
research and action research. In this 


diferentiation, admittedly somewhat 


or 


exaggerated to state the issues in broad 
relief, the purpose, the design, the 
criteria of evaluation, and the qualifica- 
tions of personnel for each type of in- 
vestigation will be elaborated. Finally, 
the suggestion will be made that the 
possible contribution of action research 
to the improvement of educational 
practices has been substantially under- 
estimated. 

The great majority of educational 
investigators are primarily interested 
in what I shall call fundamental or 
traditional 
from 


research. This is evident 
of the studies 
published by the members of the 
American Research As- 
sociation or those summarized in the 
Review of Educational Research. Most 
of these authors are generally con- 


an examination 


Educational 


ale oe 
This article is a modification of a paper read 

before the American Educational Research As- 

sociation in Philadelphia, March 28, 1949. 


sidered by others, and by themselves, 
to be conducting fundamental educa- 
tional research. Their reports imply 
that they believe the primary purpose 
of educational research is to establish 
new generalizations stated as observed 
uniformities, explanatory principles, or 
scientific laws. They try to test hy- 
potheses in such a way as to justify 
conclusions extending beyond the pop- 
ulations and situations studied. They 
make extensive use of sampling theory 
and describe, within stated limits, popu- 
lation or situation universes. They are 
interested in discovering “the truth.” 

The efforts of the educational in- 
vestigator who is engaged in action 
research have a different primary pur- 
pose. He is not immediately con- 
cerned with adding more “truth” to 
that body of educational knowledge 
which appears in articles, monographs, 
and books. The action researcher is 1n- 
terested in the improvement of the 
educational practices in which he 1s 
engaging. He undertakes research in 
order to find out how to do his job 
better—action research means research 
that affects actions. His investigations 
are conducted in the situation which 
he wishes to handle more capably. He 
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would not deny the importance of re- 
search which established generaliza- 
tions describing, within stated limits, 
all high school seniors in the United 
States. He might derive suggestions 
from such inquiries that would help 
him do a better job. As a researcher, 
however, he would find himself study- 
ing high school seniors in the par- 
ticular room or class or city in which 
he was working. He would study these 
adolescents to gain information he had 
to have in order to improve their 
education. 

Those who conduct fundamental 
educational research, in the sense of 
this discussion, also hope and believe 
that practice will improve because of 
the findings of their studies. They 
seem to take the point of view com- 
mon to most “scientists’—that the 
y and publication of truth 
will, in due course and almost by the 
very nature of things, bring about 
change for the better. A major dif- 
ference between the action researcher 


discovery 


and the traditional researcher, how- 
ever, is that the latter does not work 
directly to get his data and generaliza- 
tions into action, unless they pertain 
to his own methods of work. He argues 
that it is the responsibility of practi- 
tioners, in contrast to investigators, to 
take new findings into account. The 
traditional researcher, as such, is a 
student of educational phenomena, not 
a participant in educational activities, 
as is the teacher, the supervisor, or the 
administrator. He probably would 
contend that a major element in his 
value as an investigator is this aloofness 
from the practice of education. 


This belief has a venerable tradition 
in the physical sciences. The person 
who wants social change or improve- 
ment is not considered to be sufficiently 
disinterested to be trusted as an in- 
vestigator. In education this attitude 
means that the sequence of events in 
fundamental research usually is some- 
what as follows. First, an interesting 
and frequently an important question 
occurs to a group ot investigators or 
to a single researcher. He may be, for 
example, a student of adolescent de- 
velopment who has decided to learn 
more about the relationship between, 
say, football playing experience and 
the incidence of car driving accidents. 
His hypothesis may be that the excite- 
football 
reduce the need for the excitement and 
risk that result from driving an auto- 


ment and risk involved in 


mobile recklessly. Customarily, the in- 
vestigator would next make an exhaus- 
tive search of the literature to see what, 
if anything, other people had dis- 
covered and published about this rela- 
tionship. If he found no answer to his 
question or one that he thought inade- 
quate, he would proceed to design and 
conduct an inquiry. 

In all likelihood this investigator 
would have no intention personally of 
doing anything with the results of his 
v be them. He 
working with 


fend 


study beyond publishing 
might not even be 
adolescents. In only a vague, general 
sense would he feel any obligation to 


reduce the frequency of car accidents 


involving adolescent drivers. He just 
wants to find the answer to a ques- 
tion that seems to him to be important 
and intriguing for any one or more of 


in 
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several reasons. Someone else may use 
the findings to modify practices. This 
he may recommend in the last para- 
graph of his report. The researcher 
himself, however, after he has inter- 
preted and published his findings, will 
go on to other things. He is an investi- 
gator not a practitioner. 

People who engage in action re- 
search do not make any such neat 
separation between the research func- 
tion and the practice function. When 
this separation obtains, the assumption 
is that, if the researcher reports his 
findings to the teacher, the latter will 
modify his practices to make them 
correspond with the newly discovered 
data. The advocates of action research 
deny the efficiency of this method of 
getting research data into action. They 
call attention to the fact that there is 
available in hundreds of libraries and 
thousands of books and articles a tre- 
mendous amount of information about 
education derived from research. The 
existence of this scientific truth result- 
ing from fundamental research fre- 
quently has little if any effect, how- 
ever, upon practice. Even the teachers 
who hear about or read these reports 
are in most instances but slightly if at 
all influenced by them. 

Many traditional or fundamental in- 
vestigators are concerned, too, about 
the slowness with which research find- 
ings affect practice. They are disposed 
to say that the problem is largely one 
of communication. If the research re- 
ports were more lucidly written or 
more copiously illustrated, or if the 
implications for practice were stated 
more clearly, teachers would be able 


to incorporate the findings into their 
practices. The action researcher con- 
tends that the difficulty is deeper than 
communication and involves important 
principles of learning. He claims that 
a teacher is most likely to change his 
ways of working with pupils because 
of information he himself accumulates 
about these same pupils in order to 
work more effectively with them. 
Reading fundamental research studies 
conducted by someone else and de- 
scribing boys and girls in general 
undoubtedly has some influence upon 
the practices of teachers. Much greater 
influence will be exercised, however, 
by those data a teacher himself brings 
together and interprets in connection 
with his attempts to solve an instruc- 
tional problem about which he is seri- 
ously concerned. 

The person engaged in fundamental 
research and the person engaged in 
action research go about their work in 
much the same general fashion. Each 
tries to be scientific—to employ the 
method of intelligence. There are, 
r, interesting differences in the 
design of their studies. For example, 
those who strive primarily to add to 
the available body of “scientific” edu- 
cational knowledge put a high value 
on sampling procedures. While it is 
true that few educational investigations 
warrant the use of the statistical meth- 
ods employed, the compulsion to make 
the assumptions on which error con- 
cepts are based seems to be irresistible. 
This, in a sense, 
fundamental research because “the 
truth” is thought of as a generaliza- 
tion extended bey ond the data at hand. 


howeve 


is the essence of 
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In action research the investigator 
is more interested in the particular sub- 
jects he is studying and less interested 
in the total theoretical population of 
which these subjects constitute some 
sort of sample. The action researcher 
works in a specific, dynamic situation 
and with specific and identifiable per- 
sons. In his studies he tries to find out 
whatever he must in order to do a 
better job of, let us say, teaching a 
class of junior high school pupils. 
These intentions modify the nature of 
the statistics he uses in treating his 
data. These intentions, too, make 1 
unlikely, though not impossible, that 
his findings will contribute to the sys- 
tematic body of information known as 
the science of education. 

Another distinction between in- 
dividuals interested in fundamental 
research and those interested in action 
research has to do with the inviolability 
of the design of their inquiries. In 
what I am calling fundamental re- 
search very c: areful thought is given to 
planning the inv estigation before it is 
launched. 
observe this design throughout the 
Presumably the 


Great pains are taken to 


period of the study. 
report is published in sufficient detail 
to permit repetition by another in- 
vestigator, step by step. The initial 
design of action research is not in- 
violable in this sense. The definition 
of the problem and the hypotheses 
to be tested and the methods to be 
employed in testing these hypotheses 
undergo modification through time as 
interim results are validated in practice 
and new hypotheses and methods are 
suggested by the developing situation. 
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In other words, in a program of action 
research, it is impossible to know 
definitely in advance the exact nature 
of the inquiry that will develop. If 
initial designs, important as they are 
for action research, are treated with 
too much respect, the investigators 
may not be sufficiently sensitive to 
their developing irrelevance to the 
ongoing action situation. 

There are some differences, too, in 
the qualifications that seem most ap- 
propriate for those who do traditional 
or action research. In the former case 
great competence is required in the 
type of logical analysis represented 
by mathematical statistics, particularly 
those concepts that have to do with 
sampling theory. Knowledge about 
such matters seems to be of less sig- 
nificance for action researchers be- 
cause, as has been said, they are not so 
interested in extending their general- 
izations to populations beyond those 
they are studying. The action re- 
searcher needs to have a great deal of 
experience in the cooperative study of 
educational problems. He must be 
able to work effectively with others 
who are also involved in the situ- 
ation he is trying to improve. This 
is not to deny that fundamental 
research frequently involves team ac- 
tivity, but action research almost in- 
variably requires the joint effort of a 
group of people who want to get what- 
ever data they need to improve their 
practices. 

I should like to emphasize this ob- 
servation that research, particularly as 
it pertains to improvement of the cur- 
riculum, will be more influential when 


it } 
ex: 
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it is cooperative action research. If, for 
example, we want to develop experi- 
mentally a program of General Edu- 
cation for a high school, our investiga- 
tions must take into account the ideas 
and experiences and expectations of 
pupils, teachers, administrators, parents 
and other lay adults, all of whom will 
influence and will be influenced by the 
program. Unless we do this, we are 
learning less about General Education 
and the factors influencing it than we 
might otherwise. This does not mean 
that there is no division of labor with- 
in cooperative research. It 
merely stresses the importance of in- 
corporating in the total research pro- 


action 


gram the ideas, attitudes, interests, and 


suggestions of those persons in the 
school-community situation who, in 
a very real sense, are parties to the 
General Education program developed 
for the high school. 

A final implication of this discus- 
sion is that the quality of fundamental 
research and the quality of action 
research are judged by 
different criteria. 


somewhat 
The former is con- 
sidered to be superior in the degree to 
which the methods and the findings 
warrant generalizing to persons and 
situations beyond those studied. An 
investigation is a good one if it adds 
knowledge to that already recorded 
and available to anyone w ho wants to 
read it. The value of action research. 
on the other hand, is determined by 
the extent to which the methods and 
findings make possible improvements 
in practice. Stating this criterion a bit 
differently, action research is justified 
when it adds to the practitioner’s func- 


tional knowledge about phenomena 
with which he must deal. This type 
of research cannot be_ considered 
apart from social or educational aims. 

Because this discussion has stressed 
differentiation and separateness, it has 
undoubtedly drawn too sharp a line 
between those investigators who are 
concerned primarily with establishing 
educational generalizations of broad 
application and those who are pri- 
marily interested in improving prac- 
tice. No complete separation corre- 
sponds with reality; the two types of 
research have much in common. In the 
long run the validity of any social re- 
search is judged by its effects upon 
human welfare. The individual in- 
terested in fundamental research be- 
lieves that the establishment of endur- 
ing laws and principles will improve 
educational practice. And the action re- 
searcher, in turn, knows that he must 
generalize beyond his data. He never 
deals with the same situation twice. 
He is interested in applying his find- 
Ings to tomorrow or to next years 
teachers or to next year’s kindergarten 
children. 

Fundamental research in education 
and action research in education are 
alike in that each is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to do well. A great deal has been 
written, however, in an attempt to im- 
prove the procedures of fundamental 
research. Very little has been written 
in the field of education which will be 
particularly helpful to persons who are 
interested in action research.” It is my 

*Mr. Hubert Evans and Mr. Kenneth Benne, 


both formerly of the staff of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
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conviction that this type of investiga- portance of having those who are 
tion should attract the attention of a responsible for educational practices 
larger number of educational research- —_ conduct research to improve their ac- 
ers. No one, I presume, denies the im- tions. I suspect, too, that no one would 


deny that the degree to which their 
practices are improved depends upon 


are now working on a monograph designed to the quality of the action research 
elaborate the aims and procedures and rationale 


of cooperative action research. undertaken. 
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Atomic Education: A Continuing Challenge 
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N’ aRLY four years have passed 
since Hiroshima. In that period 
of time how have the schools reacted 
to the atomic bomb? What have they 
done to insure adequate understand- 
¢ To what ex- 
tent have they exercised leadership in 
their own communities with regard to 


ing of the atomic age? 


atomic education? 

A large senior high school in Mis- 
souri undertook the development of 
an all-school program of atomic edu- 
cation preparatory to a full-fledged 
community study of the United Na- 
atomic 
was planned and put into 
effect by 
and social 


tions. The all-school study of 
energy 
the science, 


language arts, 


studies teachers, and by 
subcommittees made up of both teach- 
ers and While the 


focus of this work was on the under- 


students. major 
standing of atomic energy and related 
political, economic, and social prob- 
lems, it was also an all-school experi- 
ment to test out possibilities for 
interdepartmental planning and coop- 
eration. The study of atomic energy 
was organized around large problems, 
with the major emphasis on the peace- 


time use of atomic energy. Young peo- 
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ple had an opportunity to study the 
technical, political, economic, and so- 
cial aspects of the development of 
atomic energy not only on the national 
level but on the international as well. 
These opportunities were provided in 
the regular science, social studies, and 
language arts classes. In these groups a 
considerable amount of teacher—pupil 
planning and cooperation was carried 
forth. The over-all coordination was 
secured through the interdepartmental 
teacher group and the smaller teacher— 
pupil planning groups. This study of 
atomic energy led directly into a 
school-community study of the UN 
and the possibilities in world govern- 
ment as a way of securing world peace. 
The administration and teachers of this 
high school counted this experience as 
one of the most valuable in the history 
of the school. As the principal put it, 
“For the first time the teachers got to- 
gether on a common problem and, 
working with the pupils and parents, 
did something with it. 

In a 


large senior high school in 
Denver, Colorado, a social studies 


teacher, aroused by the grave impli- 
cations of the atomic bomb, took the 
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lead in organizing and developing a 
one-semester course focused on living 
in an atomic age. Working and plan- 
ning with a group of high school 
students, this teacher developed a com- 
prehensive program of study that in- 
cluded not only the social, political, 
and economic consideration but the 
technical base as well. The purpose 
was to help the young people to ac- 
quire a better understanding of atomic 
energy and also to experiment with 
materials and methods of attack on the 
atomic energy problem, with the 
thought that ‘such materials would be 
incorporated into the regular social 
studies program in different spots and 
at different levels. 

In New York the Board of Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Atomic 
Energy 
teacher workshop on atomic energy 


Commission, developed a 
and its implications for education. 
Using group discussions, guest speak- 
ers, motion pictures, and a variety of 
reading materials, this group of teach- 
ers attempted to prepare themselves to 
introduce units of work bearing on 
the atomic energy program in the reg- 
ular school program. No attempt was 
made in this workshop to discriminate 
between science, studies, or 
other relevant subject matter, even 
though it was known that the teachers 


social 


would in the main have to function in 
terms of subject matter classes in their 
The major purpose of this 
workshop was to help teachers arrive 


schools. 


at better and more fundamental un- 
derstanding of the atomic energy 


problem and to help them develop 
methods and techniques for using these 


materials in the classroom situation, 

The State Department of Education 
in Nebraska has prepared a special 
teachers’ guide to spearhead a state- 
wide program on atomic energy in the 
high schools. In Iowa a state-wide 
committee is at work developing plans 
for a program of atomic education, 
Many colleges and univ ersities—among 
them Antioch College and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois—have organized 
teams of experts who are sent out on 
call to help both young people and 
adults in communities think through 
the problem set by the coming of 
Other colleges and 


universities maintain speakers’ bureaus 


atomic energy. 
which can be used by communities in 
their regions. 

A number of high schools have con- 
cerned themselves with atomic educa- 
tion by way of special assemblies, 
special speakers, exhibits, and motion 


Many 


social studies, 


pictures. teachers of science, 
and the language arts 
devote some time to a direct considera- 
tion of atomic energy. Various schools 
reveal that no single department is 
English 
Tennessee, did 

(Pa.) the high 
school chemistry = led the way; in 


Herkimer (N.Y. 


carried the ey 


monopolizing the initiative: 
classes at Oak Ridge, 


pioneer work; in Erie 


social studies classes 


INADEQUACY OF PRESENT 
PROGRAM 


But on the whole it is clear that not 
nearly enough effort is being made by 
public schools to help young people 
and adults with the critical situation 
that the world faces today. What has 
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been done and what is contemplated iS 
not enough. Many efforts at atomic ed- 
ucation have been spasmodic, whereas 
sustained effort is required; a sort of 
extra job to be done, when a well- 
developed integrated program is called 
for. The meager response of the sec- 
ondary school to Operation Atomic 
Vision issued by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
There is little 
evidence that the secondary school has 
community leadership 


has been disheartening. 


assumed any 
adequate to the job to be done. In gen- 
eral, the limit of the work undertaken 
by the 
reached. 

There probably are many good rea- 
sons for the hesitation w ith which the 


secondary schools 1S soon 


schools have taken hold of the educa- 
tional problem associated with atomic 
energy. No doubt the ubiquitous cul- 
tural lag is a major factor. The schools 
have hardly caught up with the auto- 
mobile, much less the aeroplane and 
most recently atomic energy. 

It is apparent that the vast majority 
of school administrators and teachers 
as a group have failed to catch the full 
significance of atomic energy for our 
times and its relation to organized in- 
struction. [he usual and the traditional 
continue to take precedence over 
present needs and recently developed 
critical problems. Some of this inertia 
on the part of administrators and 
teachers no doubt stems from failure 
to respond to their peculiar responsi- 
bility in this matter. Many teachers 
have reported that they do not view 
atomic education as their job. They 
feel that it is the responsibility of other 


agencies in the educational commu- 
nity. Some teachers actually fear the 
alleged difficulty of the subject matter 
involved in atomic education, no doubt 
because of the close relation of atomic 
energy to scientific research and tech- 
nological development, Finally, there 
may be administrators and 
teachers too much tendency to think 
of atomic energy in terms of war and 
war weapons. This may lead to a sort 
of defeatist attitude and feelings of 
Such feelings are, of 
course, the opposite of the kind we 


among 


helplessness. 


ought to be developing in our young 
people, because there is little doubt 
that the atomic age holds great promise 
for mankind if and when we come to 
the kind of understandings that will 
enable us to establish policies on a 
national and world level which will 
release human energies and atomic 
energies for the general welfare. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
Scarcely a year ago there was a real 
problem of sc: arcity of instructional 
materials designed directly for school 
use. Pioneer teachers in this field, 
therefore, had to digest and adapt for 
classroom purposes material from such 
useful works as John Hersey’s Hiro- 
shima, Selig Hecht’s Explaining the 
Atom, Masters and Way’s One World 
or None, and Harrison Brown’s Must 
Destruction Be Our Destiny? Today, 
however, the busy teacher can find 
published materials tailored roughly to 
her needs. In 1948 the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, with the help of an expert 
advisory committee, published Opera- 
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tion Atomic Vision. This unit-sized 
text was designed not only as a reader 
and text for high school students, but 
as a guide in making the school the 
center and focus of community-wide 
atomic education. Copies of this publi- 
cation were sent to every high school. 
To date, a small minority have re- 
ported extensive development in the 
first year. Recently, R. Will Bur- 
nett’s Atontic Energy—Double -Edged 
Sword of Science was published for 
the Committee on Experimental Units 
of the North Central 
(Charles E. Merrill, Columbus, Ohio, 
1949). This is a well-illustrated unit 
text which high-school students will 
find readable. It presents both scientific 


Association 


facts and some analysis of social im- 
plications. Primarily for the teacher is 
The Challenge of Atomic Energy, a 
Resource Unit and Discussion Lead- 
ers Guide (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, New York, 1948). 

Teachers should also have at hand the 
special supplement to School Life— 
“Atomic Here to Stay” 
Vol. 3 , March 1949), 
the Federal Security 


Energy, 
published by 
Agency (Office 
of Education) in cooperation with the 
United States Atomic Energy — 
mission. In this issue, Willard E. Gos- 
“There 
has never been a time,” he writes, 


lin sets a task for our schools. ‘ 


“when we were more in need of clear 
thinking and courageous action which 
would keep education close enough to 
the growing edge of American life so 
it is steadily in a position to exercise 
the constructive influence demanded 
by our times. This clear thinking and 
courageous action must take place 
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community by community, all over 
America.” 

Yes, there is a need. Ample materials 
and resources are available. There are 
educational precedents. 
meeting the challenge, 


Schools are 
but there js 
need for a continuing challenge. Many 
schools hesitate to acknowledge that 
the atomic age is upon them. Lest they 
rationalize their delinquency as justi- 
fiable caution, let them be confronted 
with David Lilienthal’s words: “No 
undertaking is more 
portant nor 


critically im- 
more urgently needed 
than the education of American youth 
in the basic facts and essential mean- 
ings of atomic energy. 

No, there is nothing going on in 
your school or your classroom, how- 
ever important, vital enough to stand 
ahead of these essential learnings, 

But there are many claims upon 
curriculum: the traditional subjects 
still claim a major emphasis; transient 
interests are high-pressured; hobbies 
are ridden hard; and narrow areas re- 
attention. Well, 
atomic energy seems to be 


ceive exaggerated 
“here to 
stay” (that is, if humanity 1s), and it 
is decidedly expensive for anybody's 
hobby. Moreover, atomic implications 
are far from narrow in significance. 
Indeed, the dilemma of atomic uses 1s 
but the culmination of the long-de- 
veloping dilemma of scientific and 
technological progress. Gains in cre- 
ative force have been capable of 
adaptation to destructive use. Value 
judgments of the highest level are in 
order. In the area of domestic and 
international control, important ques- 
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are involved: What is the role of the 
expert in making decisions? What are 
the relations of the military to civilian 
authority where a vital aspect of na- 
tional security is involved? How does 
a nationalized energy resource operate 
within and utilize the advantages of a 
private enterprise economy? What are 
the requisites for effective world con- 
trol? With such questions to investi- 
gate and to ponder, atomic education 
can scarcely be considered a 
field.”’ 


“narrow 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


The teacher will be no more than 
realistic, however, if he apprehends 
that there are serious unsolved tech- 
nical instructional problems in_ this 
field. The first of these is how much 
emphasis shall we place on the “fear 
approach”? Leaders in atomic educa- 
tion disagree on this. Fear can induce 
irrational adjustments; it can result in 
it can 
impel toward escape in reckless he- 
donism. But knowledge of fearful 


a refusal to confront facts; 


things is not necessarily compounded 
of unreasoned terror. There are awful 
facts of total war—the atomic bomb is 
one of them. One bomb at Hiroshima 
killed more than did the entire blitz 
over England. To be ignorant of or to 
forget this fact is to be ignorant of 
the hour of history in which you re- 
side. There is still no defense, and 
atomic bombs have not diminished in 
potential fury since Nagasaki. 
Strangely enough, most of those who 
have done something about the job of 
enlightenment have been “frightened 
men.” Harold Hand of the University 
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of Illinois stood among the ruins of 
Hiroshima and knew dread that gave 
him purpose. He was responsible for 
the first published unit on atomic 
energy for the schools. Many of the 
atomic scientists deserted their labora- 
tories for long periods to write books 
and to tell the public of the hard 
choices imposed by atomic energy. 
David Bradley observed the Bikini ex- 
periments and brought back the word, 
there is No Place to Hide. He believes, 
and the authors of the present discus- 
sion concur, that we have primarily 
to combat not fear, but apathy. 
There should be, of course, no 
dwelling on details of horror for their 
own sake, The potential and already 
achieved constructive results are the 
better, brighter side. The teacher must 
struggle for perspective 
able, balanced view. 


and a reason- 


What about Russia? In any discus- 
sion of atomic education the quite 
relevant question is raised, what good 
will it do if we educate for survi- 
val in an atomic age and Russia does 
not? Ay, there’s the rub. Pollyanna 
and Dr. Pangloss are bad teachers for 
our times. These things we have 
learned, regretfully: although Ameri- 
can Congressmen can go to school to 
the scientists and make sound choices 
which they learn must be made, there 
is little reason to believe that the 
Politburo would attend to a science 
which it has placed in a political strait- 
jacket. Indeed, we have often found 
Russia to be nationalistic, militaristic. 
and imperialistic—and these are no 
virtues for an interdependent world. In 
the United Nations the greatest works 
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of the Soviet have been those of ob- 
struction. 

The foregoing things we know of 
Russia. Unilateral action has brought 
the world to Armageddon before and 
can do it again. But we have our own 
decisions to make and our own educa- 
tion to contrive. Our educational 
choices must not be merely a function 
of Russian intransigence. Which is 
only to say we can aim to be secure 
and also aim to be right. The scientific 
facts of atomic energy are not prej- 
udiced by the international situation. 
Domestic control is a proper area of 
study in itself. The peacetime uses are 
a common human heritage. If, then, in 
studying the problem of world control, 
one comes finally to the brick wall of 
the current impasse, the problem may 
at least be more understandable. Fur- 
thermore (fearful thought!), one will 
better realize the consequences should 
men of power and institutions of in- 
ternational relations again fail a weary 
and war-abhorring humanity. 

What about the question of world 
government? Atomic education does 
include this issue. Under the Baruch 
plan for international control the plan 
of ownership and inspection gave rude 
shocks to the hallowed concept of 
sovereignty. This, indeed, probably 
explains to a large degree the allergy 
of the Soviet, in its current state of 
recrudescent nationalism, to the Amer- 
ican proposals. 

Scientists, 
and philosophers who have considered 
this issue have made it an inescapable 
part of the content of atomic educa- 


sociologists, journalists, 


tion, Not in unanimity, but in good 
company, they say, in effect: the war- 
like functions of nations have become 
such as to destroy both nations and 
mankind; total war is too marvellous 
in its destructive attainments to be 
again endured; sovereign nations will 
never renounce the war-making func- 
tion; sO nations must surrender soy- 
ereignty, must create a limited world 
government to control aspects of in- 
ternational behavior which lead to the 
recurrent chaos and degeneracy of war, 
This is not to say that we must teach 
world government. No, but the issue 
is implicit in atomic problems, There- 
fore, as teachers, we should be pre- 
pared for it and competent to direct a 
weighing of the pros and cons. 


The intent of this brief article has 
been to restate a challenge. Frankly, 
despite encouraging work in many 
schools and by many teachers, there is 
evidence that we are neglecting this 
Apathy, indifference, fear 
—whatever the obstacles—we must 


vital work. 


learn to overcome them. Constructive 
achievements already in the record 
give the lie to those who wail, “It is 
hopeless; 
futility.” 

Teachers, 


your work is doomed to 


student 
y leaders can get to- 
gether and cut the educational lag toa 
minimum. 


administrators, 
and community 


Workshops and_ institutes 
can be organized on a local basis. One 
committed person makes a missionary, 
But the 
continuing challenge can be phrased 
briefly: 


two or three a study group. 


Let’s get moving. 
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Graduate Student Participation at 


Teachers College 


BEULAH C. VAN WAGENEN 


EXECUTIVI 


or many years the Student Coun- 
Pa at Teachers College has been 
composed of representatives selected 
by each of the more than thirty student 
social and professional organizations. 


Recently there has been a growing 
dissatisfaction with this method of 


selection for membership, because the 
representatives thus chosen were really 
representing only a tenth to a sev enth 
of the student body. Furthermore, be- 
cause many of the students belonged 
to more than one club, they had many 
chances to voice their opinions and 
thus to reduce even lower the percent- 
age of the body had 
some direct channel to the Student 
Council for expression of opinions. 


student who 


To learn how other universities in 


this country with a large graduate 
school were organized to give stu- 


dents an opportunity to express opin- 
ion on matters directly affecting them, 
and at the same time to gain informa- 
tion that would be helpful in reor- 
ganizing the Student Council at 
Teachers College, a member of the 
faculty and a group of students made 
contacts in 1947 with a number of 
graduate schools. The results showed 
that none of the universities had their 
graduate student bodies organized into 


wa 
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functioning student councils, and in 
only very few instances was the grad- 
uate student represented on the under- 
graduate student councils. 

It became apparent that Teachers 
College would have to pioneer in 
devising a way to secure democratic 
representation. Only when the Stu- 
dent Council is broadly representative 
can students and administration know 
that an opinion expressed by the 
Council is the majority voice of the 
student body, and that all students will 
have a chance to participate in the 
thinking and planning and share in the 
responsibility of carrying out projects. 
This meant finding a way to include 
students of many interests: 
residence for only a year to secure 
their Master’s degree, 


those in 


those who are 
here for a longer period working for 
their Doctor’s degree, those carrying 
full-time jobs but taking a few hours 
of work each term toward an 
vanced degree, those registered as 
unclassified, and those who may not 
be too much interested in their courses 
or the college itself but are studying 
to meet some requirement of their 
boards of education. Obviously the 
effort to bring together students living 
within a radius of 50 miles of New 


ad- 
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York City who were studying in many 
different fields at different levels and 
with varying professional aims and in- 
terests would require much time, 
patience, and understanding. 

After considerable discussion of the 
need and possibility for reorganiza- 
tion, the Student Council of 1947-48 
voted last spring to set up a committee 
to study the question further and to 
make recommendations for a new plan 
of organization. This committee, com- 
posed of students, faculty members, 
and officers of administration, worked 
out a method of selecting the repre- 
sentatives so that each of the seventeen 
instructional departments would elect 
one or more students, depending upon 
the number of students enrolled in that 
department. A student not enrolled in 
a particular department has the privi- 
lege of choosing the department 
through which he would like to vote 
and be represented. This plan was 
accepted and put into operation at the 
beginning of the 1948-49 academic 
year. 

It is important to note that the 
foundation of the present Student 
Council rests upon certain under- 
standings that were worked out by 
the previous Student Council and 
incorporated into the “Statutes of 
Teachers College.” These statutes are 
evidence of the forward-looking atti- 
tude of the administration and board of 
trustees and indicate why some of the 
undertakings mentioned below could 
be a part of or happen in a college. For 
instance, in Article VII of the Statutes, 
under the heading of “Student Status 
and Privileges,” we find: 


Five fundamental rights of students 

are a 
. To express individual opinion freely 

2. To assemble 

3. To organize in a Student Council 
which will be representative of the whole 
student body 

4. To petition 

5. To be heard on issues involving 
student interests. ? 
Again, we find in this same Article the 
statement, 


Persons shall be admitted to Teachers 
College without discrimination as to race, 
color, creed, or national origin. 


It is not surprising, then, that fifty- 
eight nations are represented in our 
student body and that the thirty-five 
members of the Council this year are 
of various racial, religious, national, 
social, and economic 


This cross section of national and 


backgrounds, 


world thought and point of view has 
proved an enriching experience for all. 

Now to come back to the new 
method of organization. The preamble 
to the Student Council constitution 
states briefly its purpose: 


With the firm belief that the purpose 
of an educational institution is best served 
when students have a voice in its affairs, 
and with faith in the efficacy of co- 
operative planning, we, the students of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
do hereby establish this Constitution in 
order to effect an organization to facili- 
tate student participation in developing 
and maintaining the essential conditions 
of University life in all of its aspects. 


In addition to the student mem- 
bers, chosen by the method indicated 
above, the Council includes: two 
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faculty members recommended by 
the students and appointed by the 
Dean of the College; the Executive 
Secretary and Counselor for Student 
Organizations; the Provost, represented 
by the Assistant Provost; and the 
Executive Officer in Charge of Stu- 
dent Life. Officers for the Council are 
elected for the year from its own 
membership by the departmental rep- 
resentatives. 

Meetings are held the first Monday 
evening of ev ery month, and may be 
held more frequently upon call. All 
meetings are open to members of the 
student body. Agendas for each meet- 
ing are prepared advance by the 
Executive Committee and are posted 
on the departmental and the Office of 
Student Life bulletin boards. Minutes 
of meetings are also posted on these 
boards so that all students may know 
what has been discussed and what 
action has been taken. This is in addi- 
tion to information taken back to de- 
partments and major classes by the de- 
partmental representatives. Announce- 
ments are carried also in the weekly 
Official Bulletin. 

The Council has worked on many 
projects this year. One of the most im- 
portant activities was the rewriting of 
the Constitution to make it conform 
to new purposes and methods of com- 
plete representation. A great deal of 
thinking was done and numerous ten- 
tative drafts were prepared by a com- 
mittee during the summer and reported 
at the opening meeting of the year. 
Immediately, a Constitution committee 
was appointed with two subcommit- 
tees—one to consider the relationship 


523 
of the student social and departmental 
clubs to the new Council, and the 
other to do the drafting after policies 
and decisions were made. The proposed 
Constitution was then presented to the 
Student Council for its consideration 
and acceptance, and eventually will be 
submitted to the student body for its 
ratification. 

Another very active committee has 
been the one on Public Relations and 
Communications. Its purpose is to see 
that information flows to and from 
the Council, and to and from the other 
appropriate offices and people inside 
and outside the College. A check was 
made to see whether each department 
having a bulletin board would be 
willing to have some of the space used 
for posting Council matters. A student- 
to-student message service was planned 
and began operating in the Office of 
Student Life. T hrough official notices 
from the Provost’s office important 
matters relating to the Council were 
reported to faculty and staff members. 
The weekly Official Bulletin devoted 
more space than formerly to reporting 
important Council projects. The com- 
mittee worked in close collaboration 
with the Public Relations Office of the 
College to secure and release pertinent 
information about the Council and its 
work to New York newspapers and to 
those in the communities from which 
the student representatives come. Also, 
it was arranged for the Thursday issue 
of the Columbia Daily Spectator to 
carry more Teachers College news. 
The Council asked this committee to 
sponsor a convocation to acquaint the 
students with the nature and functions 
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of the Teachers College Development 
Plan and to stimulate them to offer 
suggestions for the immediate and long- 
range improvement of the College. 

Early in the year it was decided by 
a group of faculty members, adminis- 
trative officers, and students that the 
chapel programs might appropriately 
be under the general direction of the 
Council. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to carry this responsibility. 
The programs, planned and conducted 
by the students, were religious and in- 
spirational but non-sectarian in nature. 
The music was furnished by members 
of the Teachers College Choir. 

Any student group, like a com- 
munity group, has many appeals for 
money. The Council appointed a com- 
mittee to study the various causes and 
make recommendations. The World 
Student Service Fund was the one se- 
lected to receive support this year. A 
Steering Committee with many sub- 
committees was appointed to promote 
this campaign for donations of money, 
books, and clothing among members 
of the student body and faculty. The 
planning was so w ell done that groups 
of individuals, clubs, other Council 
committees, and departments were 
inced and donated services and 
money. For instance, one of the Art 
classes stale over the making of thirty 
or more posters as a Class project. 
Faculty members cooperated by wel- 
coming a student representative into 
classes to make brief appeals for dona- 
tions. In this way every student had 
an opportunity to participate, and the 
project became one of concern for the 
entire student body. 


A Finance Committee studied some 
of the problems of supporting a stu- 
dent council adequately and made a 
report. Because the entire student body 
had not been represented in the Coun- 
cil until this year, it seemed unfair and 
undemocratic for students to pay a 
fee. Consequently, the College pro- 
vided some staff and certain services 
for the Council and clubs through the 
Student Organizations Office. The 
large educational honorary fraternities 
requiring more services paid a per 
capita fee. The Council secured operat- 
ing expenses through certain projects 
and benefits. The committee recom- 
mended that some different method of 
support be developed. There is much 
opinion in favor of a student fee, but 
this proposal has not been placed be- 
fore the student body. Naturally this 
question will have to be answered 
before the Council can adequately plan 
its activities. 
of the Council that 
shows the interest of the students in 
ideas beyond the classroom is the Com- 
mittee on the Furtherance of World 


A committee 


Peace. Student delegates have been 
sent to outside meetings and have 
brought back reports. Indications are 
that this committee will become more 
and more active as time goes on. Also 
indicative of the Student Council’s in- 
terest beyond the immediate problems 
of its own group are the discussion and 
activity related to the federal aid to 
education, the exchange of students 
and professors, the questions of equal 
rights and discrimination. 

One of the most interesting com- 
mittees appointed this year is known 
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as the Committee on Ethical Practices. 
Teachers College, like any other large 
college, experiences from time to time 
behavior and attitudes on the part of 
students that do not make for the well- 
being of the group. This committee 
has set as its high purpose to deter- 
mine ways and means to induce posi- 
tive, high ethical behavior among 
students whether they are taking an 
examination, studying in the Library, 
participating in a group activity, or 
dealing with fellow students or stran- 
gers in the social rooms and hallways. 
The report of this committee has not 
yet been presented to the Council. 

The only standing committee of the 
Council provided for in the Constitu- 
tion is the Student—Faculty Committee 
on Student Personnel. The provision 
for this committee is mentioned in 
Article VII, Section F, of the “Statutes 
of Teachers College” 

There shall be a Student—Faculty Com- 
mittee on Student Personnel to: (1) serve 
in an advisory capacity to the Student 
Council, the Executive Secretary of the 
Office of Student Organizations, and the 
Administration; (2) provide for joint par- 
ticipation of students and Faculty in the 
formulation of policy and program, ap- 
praisal of procedures, and making recom- 
mendations to the Administration and 
Faculty with respect to all matters of 
student personnel administration. The 
Student—Faculty Committee on Student 
Personnel shall hold regularly stated 
meetings and shall consist of: (a) faculty 
members appointed annually by the Dean 
upon the nomination of the Student 
Council (these members shall also serve 
as Faculty advisers to the Student Coun- 
cil); (b) students chosen by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Student Council; 
and (c) three ex-officio officers—the 


Provost, the Executive Officer in charge 
of Student Life, and the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Office of Student Organiza- 
tions, who shall act as secretary of the 
Committee. 


It should be pointed out that one of 
the aims in forming all of the above 
committees has been to provide oppor- 
tunities for students, faculty members, 
and administrative officers to work to- 
gether, with each member participating 
freely as a member of the group. There 
is indication that the purpose has been 
achieved to a great extent and will be 
strengthened as more experience in 
working together is gained. Most of 
these committees are chaired by mem- 
bers of the Council, but the member- 
ship of the committees is made up 
largely of students and faculty mem- 
bers who have special interests and 
contributions to make. 

This, then, is only the partial story 
of the organization and functioning of 
the new Student Council.* Only brief 
mention can be made of many projects 
sponsored by earlier Student Councils, 
with the present Council reaping the 
benefits or continuing the projects as 
a part of its regular work. Some of 
these projects include the promotion 
of study of student needs for coun- 
seling resulting in the appointment of a 
Student Counselor to the staff, the re- 
porting of grades to students, the estab- 
lishment of a relationship between the 
Teachers College Council and the Co- 
lumbia University Student Council, the 
publication of a Student Handbook, a 
study of the recreational and social 


*See April, 1949 Teachers College Record, 
facing page 500. 
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needs of students, the recommendation 
that more physical space be allocated 
by the College for the program of the 
Office of Student Life, the promotion 
of an informal coffee hour during the 
days of registration, the setting up of 
a bulletin board where student opinion 

can be posted, and the recommenda- 
tion that an All-College Lecture Series, 
similar to that of the summer, be in- 
troduced during the regular academic 
year. A factor ‘that is even more im- 
portant than good organization, even 
though often enhanced by it, is the 
spirit, the personal enthusiasm and 
conviction about the thing to be done 
and the process of getting it done. 
This, it seems to me, is the most impor- 
tant and significant aspect of the whole 
year’s work. The tone for the meet- 
ings has been set by the efficiency, 
understanding, and good humor of the 
President of the Council. Officers and 
members have given him and one an- 
other excellent support and encourage- 
ment in the handling of all issues. This 
same generous, Constructive, positive 
approach has carried over into the 
work of committees and of individuals. 
It has been a great experience in educa- 
tion to see how groups made up of 
individuals with such wide variations 
in background have been molded into 
working units, strengthened and en- 
riched by their differences as well as 
by their likenesses. 

Throughout the meetings no special 
effort was apparent to secure freedom 
of speech for everyone, yet all present 


appeared to feel free to express an 
opinion without fear of standing alone 
or of getting a hostile reaction. Dis- 


cussion was often vigorous and heated, 
but there was always a fundamental 
respect for the rights and integrity of 
another person. ‘Tn general, contro- 
versial issues got talked out or clarified 
by further information before a vote 
was asked for. It is this desire to try 
to understand the other person’s point 
of view, this feeling of harmony and 
good will although ideas sometimes 
clashed, a maturity of thinking, a re- 
laxed and informal atmosphere, that 
students mention when they try to 
evaluate the year’s work. 

This same spirit carried over into 
other meetings. The Student—Faculty 
Committee on Student Personnel. 
which was under the chairmanship of 
the Assistant Provost, did its work in 
the same manner. All topics were dis- 
cussed freely and easily. Agreement 
came by consent rather than through 
formal action. Often the decisions 
meant making requests of other of- 
ficers or faculty members, from whom 
the same hearty response was received. 

During the year care was taken to 
consult with the people affected before 
action was taken in any matter. For 
instance, when the question arose of 
the possible necessity of raising the 
room rents in Whittier Hall to meet 
the increased labor and maintenance 
costs, the Controller of the College 
met with the Executive Committee of 
the Council, the House Committee of 
the dormitory, and the staff involved 
to discuss the proposed increase. Hav- 
ing heard the reasons for the change, 
the students accepted more sympathet- 
ically the decision of the Board of 
Trustees. 
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Students, faculty, and administration 
have shared in many Council activities 
during the year. Soon after the open- 
ing of the C ‘ollege, the principal admin- 
istrative committee, known as the Com- 
mittee on Policy, Program, and Budget, 
entertained the Council at a luncheon. 
This afforded an excellent opportunity 
for the two groups to know each other 
and to establish a free and informal 
basis for many later conferences and 
cooperative undertakings. A similar 
occasion to bring together the same 
groups as a close to the year’s activities 
will be held this spring. 

Heads of departments and other 
faculty members have been equally 
generous in giving time and thought 
and service to the furtherance of this 


program of the Council. As the im- 


portance of cooperative effort is more 
clearly realized, additional matters 
deemed worthy of mutual considera- 
tion may be handled in this way. 

To summarize, all concerned agree 
that it has been a good year for the 
new Council. The reorganization has 
taken place with a minimum of strain 
and disruption, the Constitution is 
nearing completion, a full program of 
activities and projects has been carried 
out. Some unfinished tasks and some 
unsolved problems will await the ef- 
forts of the 1949-50 Student Council. 
Those of us who have participated in 
the deliberations and work recall 
exciting experience in democratic plan- 
ning and action with a diversified and 
yet an understanding and challenging 
group of co-workers. 
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Essentials of Good Parent-Child Relations’* 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF 


Li is difficult, if not impossible, to 
describe the kind of persons who 
make good parents. It would be con- 
venient if what makes a good parent 
could be reduced to a set of ten com- 
mandments. Those who come to clinics 
for help demand something specific 
and definite; they want a set of rules 
to follow, rules that will absolve them 
of further responsibility for working 
through their own difficulties. 


SINCERITY AND COMMON SENSE 


Perhaps the most valid general thing 
that can be said is that good parents 
are well-adjusted people. One cannot 
affirm that parents should never punish 
their children or always be 
firm with their children or should al- 
ways their children, because 
never to punish or get angry or be put 
out with a son or daughter would re- 
quire saintliness w hich is not to be 
found on this earth. Good parents 
deal with their children on a basis of 
reality, reason, 


should 


love 


and common sense. So 
far as possible their attitudes toward 
their children are not governed solely 
by unconscious tendencies. W hatever 
attitude good parents take toward their 


*This is an abridgment of Chapter 11 in 
Percival M. Symonds, The Dynamics of Par- 
ent-Child Relationships. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1949. 
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children, they take openly and in the 
light of w hat seems to be called for 
by circumstances and for the chil- 
dren’s good. 

parents are honest, direct, 
straightforward, and frank with their 
children. It is amazing to discover the 
extent to which some parents feel that 
they must deal with their children by 
and secretive methods. A 


Good 


underhand 
mother will sometimes spell out what 
she wishes to say to her husband if 
she feels that it would be unwise for 
the young child to hear. Not infre- 
quently mothers bring their children 
for consultation without 
telling the children they are 
going or the nature and purpose of the 
visit. mother of a fifteen- 
year-old what she 
should tell her son when it was sug- 


to clinics 
where 


Even the 
boy wondered 
gested that he needed psychological 
feel that they 
admit their own weakness 


help. Some mothers 
must not 
nor take their children into their con- 
fidence nor work out problems jointly. 
They fear that by doing so they would 
destroy their own authority and place 
themselves at a disadvantage with the 
children. The secure parent admits his 
mistakes to his children and thus helps 
the child to develop his own powers 


of criticism and to think for himself. 
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IDENTIFICATION WITH 
THE CHILD 

Good parents have the ability to 
identify themselves with their chil- 
dren—to know their thoughts and 
especially to sense their feelings. Some 
perents can accept their children’s 
“good” thoughts and feelings, but 
other thoughts and feelings they reject 
as though they were foreign bodies 
that should be cast out. It is possible 
to accept the reality of a child’s 
thought and feelings, to be sensitive 
to the situations which brought them 
forth, and at the same time to take 
steps to see that the child has less need 
to think and feel aggressively or 
obscenely. One can be tolerant and 
accepting of a child and yet plan for 
a child’s growth in more mature di- 
rections. 

In this connection good parents are 
frank and honest in answering the 
questions which children put to them. 
Probably every child at approxi- 
mately the age of four or five attempts 
to orient himself with regard to per- 
sons and events. He wants to know 
where he came from and where he is 
going to, and he may ask “embar- 
questions. The wise parent 
answers these as honestly as possible 
on a level of the child’s comprehen- 
sion.’ If questioning about intimate 
matters is hushed and not answered, 
there is a chance that the child’s 
natural curosity will become dulled 
and that this inhibition of curiosity 


1'Nina Searl, “Questions and Answers,” in 
J. Rickman, editor, On the Bringing Up of 
Children. London: Kegan Paul. Trench, Trub- 
ner and Company, 1936. 


rassing” 


may spread to other forms of learning 
to the detriment of a child’s school 
progress. In addition, the sensible 
parent answers the child’s questions 
in words that the child can under- 
stand so that there does not develop 
the situation of the child who, when 
told that “all persons die in the end,” 
asked after a few moment’s reflection 
whether grandfather was in the end 
when he died. 


EMOTIONAL RESPONSE TOWARD 


THE CHILD 


Good parents are sincere in their 
emotional responses toward their chil- 
dren. If they lose patience with their 
child, they let the child experience 
their feelings immediately and if neces- 
sary with full force. This is certainly 

» be preferred to submerging their 
seinien which are then doled out in 
driblets over a period of days or weeks 
in nagging and resentment. Naturally 
one would expect a parent to be so 
adjusted that hate would not neces- 
sarily have to express itself in distrust, 
hostility, severe punishment, or ex- 
aggerated restrictions; but if a parent’s 
cause for strong feeling is justified and 
if he feels secure, he does not attempt 
to hide his anger but gives expression 
to it in such a way that, following 
the release of his emotion, normal rela- 
tionships and feelings can quickly be 
re-established. But it is better still to 
be aware of anger and to redirect it 
constructively. 

Good parents deal with the child, 
the whole child, as an individual, and 
not with special aspects of the child. 
Child training only too often becomes 
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a gadget which may or may not 
“work” in helping a parent to enforce 
his will on the child. Parents who look 
on the problem of training as one of 
manipulation are sure to fail. It is true 
that the child is only an immature 
person; still, 


the wise parent deals 
with him, 


within the limits of his 
capacity, as an individual whose feel- 
ings, wishes, and needs are to be re- 
spected and to be satisfied so far as 
occasions and circumstances permit. 
LOVE AND AFFECTION 

Maternal love has often been referred 
to as an instinct, and undoubtedly it 
does have an instinctual basis. But it is 
probably more appropriate to think 
of it as the distribution of feeling of 
the normal well-adjusted mother. To 
her child she is affectionate and 
tender, directing toward the child her 
positive feelings, while her aggressive- 
ness becomes redirected toward the 
outer environment in defense of her 
child and in the interests of his pro- 
tection, if need be. Motherliness im- 
plies giving, and in particular the 
giving of food. 

It is clear that parents need to be 
reassured that it is reputable to show 
love for their children. That this 
should ever have been doubted seems 
now to be one of the strange twists 
of psychological doctrine; but in the 
1920’s one psychologist actually taught 
that it was silly for parents to show 
their children too much affection. The 
following passage is from Watson: * 


2 Reprinted from Psychological Care of In- 
fant and Child by John B. Watson, by permis- 
sion of W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. Copy- 
right 1928 by the publishers. 


There is a sensible way of treating 
children. Treat them as though they 
were young adults. Dress them, bathe 
them with care and circumspection. Let 
your behavior always be objective and 
kindly firm. Never hug and kiss them, 
never let them sit in your lap. If you 
must, kiss them once on the forehead 
when they say good night. Shake hands 
with them in the morning. Give them a 
pat on the head if they have made an 
extraordinarily good job of a difficult 
task. Try it out. In a week’s time you 
will find how easy it is to be perfectly 
objective with your child and at the 
same time kindly. You will be utterly 
ashamed of the mawkish, sentimental 
way vou have been handling it. 

From our present understanding of 
the importance of emotional security 
to the young child, it would seem that 
the most important duty of the mother 
is to show her child every token of 
love and affection. Evidence that 1s 
accumulating points to the fact that 
personality development in children 
depends on the warmth of love and 
intimate contacts afforded by parents. 
Ribble, who made clinic: al observa- 
tions of 600 infants, says, “The role 
of the mother in 
orderly rhythm in sucking, in eliminat- 
ing, in general bodily movement and 
comfort, and in the basic feelings of 
orientation and security, all of which 
comes from adequate handling and 
fondling, is fundamental for emotional 
and social development as well as for 
physiological control.”*® R. A. Spitz, as 


»M. A. Ribble, “Infantile E xperience in Rela- 
tion to Personality Development,” in J. McV 


maintaining an 


Hunt, editor, Personality and the Behavior Dis- 
orders, Vol. Il, Chap. 20, pp. 621-651. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1944. See 
also M. A. Ribble, The Rights of Infants. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 
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a result of his observations of infants 
in a foundling home, where they were 
separated from their mothers, as con- 
trasted with infants in a nursery, where 
they remained with their mothers, con- 
cludes that “The damage inflicted on 
infants by their being deprived of 
maternal care, maternal stimulation, 
and maternal love, as well as their 
being completely isolated, is irrepa- 
rable.” 4 Margaret Fries, a New York 
pediatrician and psychoanalyst, comes 
to the same conclusion as a result of 
her many studies of infant develop- 
ment. Malcove, in reviewing Dr. Fries’ 
work, summarizes by saying, “It was 
found that of greatest importance to 
the child’s development was his rela- 
tionship to his mother—a fact now 
axiomatic. ° 

Plant® has made a significant point 
that a child should be accepted in the 
family for what he is (that is, as a 
member of the family), and not for 
what he can do. That is, a child has 
no role to fill in order to be the 
recipient of his parents’ love other 
than that of a helpless child and a 
child whom they have brought into 
the world and for whom they have 
A child should 


assumed responsibility. 


*R. A. Spitz, “Hospitalism,” in The Psvcho- 
analytic Study of the Child, Vol. 1, pp. 113-117. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1946. 

*Lillian Malcove, “Margaret E. Fries’ Re- 
search in Problems of Infancy and Childhood,” 
in The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 
Vol. I, pp. 405-414. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1945. See also M. E. Fries, 
“Interrelationships of Physical, Mental and 
Emotional Life of a Child from Birth to Four 
Years of Age.” American Journal of Diseases of 
Children, 49: 1546-1563, June 1935. 

6 J. S. Plant, Personality and the Cultural Pat- 
tern. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1937. 


not have to show obedience, produce 
a good report from school, pick up 
his clothes, or go to bed on time in 
order to be loved by his parents. 
Sometimes parents make the giving of 
their love a bargain. “If you will pass 
every subject in school, then I will 
get you the baseball mitt which you 
have been wanting.” Love is not some- 
thing to be bargained for. Parents can 
afford to give their love freely and 
without stint and to demand nothing 
in return. 

However, it is possible, as we have 
seen, to surfeit a child with love and 
thereby prevent him from facing a 
normal amount of frustration and 
hence from growing up. Every child 
needs a certain amount of frustration 
in order to mature properly. The child 
who is given too much protection is 
denied the opportunity of maturing. 

In like manner, good parents do not 
sacrifice too much for their children. 
Every parent has a right to live his own 
life and to experience satisfactions and 
comforts on his own account rather 
than to concentrate them al] on the 
growing child. As one writer has put 
it, the true sacrifice of a parent is what 
he is willing not to do for his child. 
In short, in the good home there is a 
steady balance between giving love 
and affection to the child and not sur- 
rounding the child with too much pro- 
tection. 


INTEREST IN PLEASURES AND 
ACTIVITIES OF THE CHILD 
Good parents honestly share pleas- 


ures and activities with their children, 
and for them family life contains as 
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many shared experiences as possible. 
Perhaps i it is not necessary to add that 
these parents enjoy their children and 
get pleasure from them. It is discourag- 
ing to discover how many parents find 
their children nuisances, burdens, in- 
terferences, and trouble makers. Good 
parents find their children fun and en- 
joy playing with them and watching 
them grow up. A good mother will 
enjoy nursing her child until the child 
has dev eloped so that he can take food 
from a spoon and drink from a cup. 
And in later years the good father and 
mother will follow with keen appre- 
ciation and interest their child’s prog- 
ress in school, his success in sports, his 
hobbies and accomplishments. 

Good parents do not love the child 
exclusively for their own pleasure, but 
for the child’s growth. Naturally par- 
ents should get pleasure, as we have 
said, from their children, but they 
should not find in their children the ex- 
clusive source of their pleasure. Nor- 
mally a wife should find pleasure in 
her husband and perhaps he should 
be the major source of her satisfactions. 
It is unfair to children, and is even 
detrimental to their proper maturing, 
when the mother who is otherwise 
starved for outlets for her emotional 
life concentrates all her 
her children. 


affection on 


INTEREST IN DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CHILD 


Good parents want a child to grow 
and develop. The growing independ- 
ence of a child should be a special 
source of satisfaction, not a threat to 
parents, for under their care another 


personality is emerging. So good par- 
ents encourage a child to show in- 
dividuality and to have rights of his 
own, and they take pride 1 in evidences 
and signs of his maturing independ- 
ence. The child’s growth adds to the 
stature of the parents. Growth is a 
safer yardstick than perfection in 
evaluating a child. 

Well-adjusted parents do not permit 
themselves to become excited by their 
children to the extent that the caresses 
of the child become highly stimulating, 
Rather the parent’s satisfactions in the 
child are derived from tending him, 
watching him grow, and finding pleas- 
ure in every new achievement which 
the child can display. Well-adjusted 
parents do not overstimulate a child 
sexually. They do not overfondle the 
child until the child himself becomes 
excited. The secure and happy child 
has not been unduly tickled or stroked 
or patted, although all of these things 
of course are harmless in themselves 
when done in moderation and in a spirit 
of fun. On the other hand, well-ad- 
justed parents do not inhibit their 
child’s sexual expression. If there is an 
excess of autoerotism, which is a sign 
that the child is being frustrated in 
other directions, the parents should se- 
cure help in their handling of the child 
in order to see that the matter is cor- 
rected. But if the child finds pleasure 
in his own body to a moderate degree 


and in a spirit of play, there is no need 
for putting a stop to it. In general, the 
child who finds healthy outlets for his 
activities in play with other children 
is not going to turn to himself for his 
pleasures. 
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A child’s first emotional relationship 
is with the mother, at least in our so- 
ciety. Normally the father is not a very 
important person until the last part of 
the first year or during the second year. 
But every child flourishes best when 
he receives the love of two parents— 
a mother who is cherishing, support- 
ing, and gentle, a father who repre- 
sents the more vigorous, forceful, and 
powerful side of life. A child whose 
arents lack these contrasting qualities 
fails to develop all-round personality. 


FIRMNESS AND QUIET CONTROL 


It should not be assumed in this long 
discussion of the necessity of the par- 
ent’s showing love tow ard a child that 
this necessarily means that the parent 
should be lax and submissive. The good 
parent assumes responsibility for his 
David Levy,’ 
who has made careful observations of 


child’s development. 


maternal behavior in animals, points out 
that characteristic of all mammal 
mothers is a certain amount of ag- 
gressiveness. It is well known that it 
is dangerous to be in woods where 
there may be bears at a time when the 
mother bear has a family of cubs, for 
at that time she will be particularly 
ferocious. Like the mother bear, the 
good human mother not only will run 
to the protection of her child and fight 
intruders who want to molest him, but 
will also be firm with the child in di- 
recting his development. 

\ self-respecting parent does not let 
his children hurt him but is able to 


protect himself. A mother will not let 


7™D. M. Levy, Maternal Overprotection. New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 


her child hurt her by his being unneces- 
sarily vigorous at her breasts during 
nursing, nor let him show too much 
aggression in other ways later. A par- 
ent will not permit his feelings to be 
hurt by words, thoughts, or attitudes 
which a child expresses, for such a 
wound indicates vulnerability in the 
parent’s self-esteem. A child will re- 
spect the adult who is able to take care 
of himself. 

In being firm, however, good parents 
are not unduly stern, repressive, or 
severe. This is a difficult point to get 
over to parents who feel somewhat in- 
secure in their dealings with a child. 
They do not know how to handle the 
child without a good deal of threaten- 
ing or the use of punishment. Punish- 
ment may have its place in emergencies, 
and a parent should not be afraid to 
punish. But, in general, punishment 
treats the symptom and not the cause, 
and whatever impulse or conflict causes 
a child to misbehave its still within him 
after punishment. Punishment, in addi- 
tion to inhibiting the undesirable activ- 
ity, creates hostility, fear, and anxiety, 
and these may be more serious and 
harmful than the misbehavior which 
the parent wishes to eliminate. Secure 
parents cultivate an attitude of toler- 
ance and calm, even amusement, at the 
behavior which they cannot approve, 
as when a child is overly aggressive or 
dirty or when he engages in some form 
of sex play. The secure parent, from 
the very beginning, manages a child by 
a sort of cheerful vigor and bustle. 
The child is not left in doubt as to what 
is expected of him and knows that the 
parent is going to carry out his inten- 
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tions objectively but decisively. Rather 
than using “don’t” too often, the wise 
parent will provide positive channels 
for the utilization of the energy of the 
child. 


CONSISTENCY IN DISCIPLINE 


When the two parents have differ- 
ent standards for their children and 
wish to enforce them by different 
methods, it is a sign of tension in the 
ascendance-submissive relationships be- 
tween them. These tensions are in- 
evitable, but wise parents find a way of 
adjusting their differences and of de- 
ciding how the forces shall be balanced, 
because each admires and respects the 
other as well as himself. And they ex- 
ercise consistent discipline because they 
themselves are emotionally stable in- 
dividuals. 

The morale of the family is ex- 
tremely important in child upbringing. 
Family atmosphere, the courage with 
which parents face the problems of life, 
their freedom from distressing fears 
and crippling anxieties, their freedom 
from doubt, their decisiveness—all 
these are important for the growth of 
healthy minds. It is probably impos- 
sible for parents not to worry at times 
over the outcome of projects and over 
the strained relations with other per- 
sons, but the good parent is one who 
manages his worries by maintaining a 
balanced view of possibilities. The se- 
cure parent does not have a burden 
of guilt over previous wrongdoings or 
even over evil thoughts. In identifying 
themselves with their parents, children 
tend to take up and carry over dis- 
tresses and strains which their parents 


may exhibit, whereas if the parents are 
stable, strong, and courageous, the 
children will also face life and its prob- 
lems in a similar fashion. Wise par- 
ents sacrifice everything else in favor 
of good mental health, as this is the 
foundation of satisfactory living. Keep- 
ing up with the Joneses, struggling to 
maintain standards of living which 
place too great a strain on the family 
income and lead to worry and fret, are 
poor substitutes for a more secure mode 
of living on a lower economic level. 


ORDER AND ROUTINE 


Children thrive best in an orderly 
environment. Since the parents repre- 
sent the most important part of the 
child’s environment, it is desirable that 
parents be dependable and live or- 
derly lives that center around the 
home. Good parents give their children 
a feeling that they are utterly depend- 
able and can always be counted on. A 
child should feel that his parents will 
always be there, standing by, when he 
needs them—like a Rock of Gibraltar. 

Good parents should seem so strong 
and secure to a child that not the least 
shadow of fear that they might fail him 
should cross his mind. Good parents 
also are consistent, showing essentially 
the same attitudes and demands day in 
and day out. A large part of the child’s 
security will depend on the harmony 
and teamwork between the parents 
themselves. 


Some successful families 
adopt customs, rituals, and traditions, 
not only for day-to-day living but also 
for the cycle of the week and month 
and for special holidays and festivals 
throughout the year. 
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On the other hand, this emphasis on 
routine and orderly living does not 
make good parents slaves to laws and 
rules. It is just as necessary to avoid 
becoming rigid and inflexible and in- 
sisting that things be done in a set way, 
as to avoid having life chaotic and dis- 
orderly. A child brought up in a fam- 
ily that is too ritualistic and perfection- 
istic might have difficulty later on in 
adjusting to the requirements of mar- 
riage Or of employment, or of life as a 
citizen. On this Deutsch has said: 


Many young mothers defy the disci- 
pline of modern infant care just as they 
have defied every other discipline. The 
matriarchal-active mother and the femi- 
nine-intuitive woman know how to find 
their way around all the rules. The 
former persuades the pediatrician, the 
latter charms him or cheats him a little. 
The baby fares well with either—with 
the former because she loves him and 
does not yet make any ideal demands 
upon him, with the latter because she 
lovingly understands him or, more accu- 
rately, serves him.® 


FAIR DEMANDS ON THE CHILD 


Wise parents do not place on a child 
demands too difficult for him to meet. 
Here is another 
parents strive to seek a proper balance 
between two extremes. On the one 


area in which good 


hand, children need a certain amount 
of stimulation in the way of frustra- 
tion. They need to be given an oppor- 
tunity to do things for themselves in 
order to gain resourcefulness and in- 
dependence. Wise mothers let little 
children learn how to tie their shoe- 


®Helene Deutsch, Psychology of Women, 
Vol. II, p. 275. New York: Grune and Stratton, 


1945. 


strings, put the tops on saltcellars, 
open the milk bottle, and perform other 
simple tasks in connection with their 
daily lives. Wise fathers let their young 
sons have the opportunity of building 
the cantilever bridge from the con- 
struction set themselves rather than 
taking the initiative away from them. 
Only as a child is given opportunity 
to explore and experiment will he gain 
the experiences which enable him to 
develop. 

On the other hand, good parents do 
not put demands on a child which are 
too difficult for his level of maturity. 
Sometimes parents want their children 
to grow up faster than nature intended. 
The child is set tasks and encouraged 
to achievements which are unnatural 
in one so young. To thrust a child from 
the protection of the family to fend 
for himself at too early an age is a 
grave threat to his sense of adequacy 
and security. It is important that he be 
adequately prepared for each new and 
difficult experience. A wise parent will 
talk over with a child ahead of time al- 
most every new experience, attempt- 
ing to whet the child’s curiosity and 
pointing out pleasurable experiences to 
be expected. In this way a little child 

can be prepared for the coming of a 
brother or sister. When it is time for 
the child to enter school, the wise 
mother will help him to look forward 
to the experience with pleasurable 
anticipation. 

PROVISION OF SOCIAL CONTACTS 

OUTSIDE THE HOME 


Children are not always going to 
stay in the parental home and their de- 
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velopment is helped if, at an early age, 
they can learn to enjoy playing with 
children outside the home. Wise par- 
ents encourage their friendship with 
neighboring playmates. A good home 
is one to which children enjoy coming 
to play, and in like manner a child 
should feel free to go about and visit 
other children in their homes. This is 
the beginning of the widening social 
which 


contacts should continue 
throughout life. 
THE CONCEPT OF THE CHILD 


AS GOOD 


The attitude that a child takes con- 
cerning himself is, first of all, 
that is represented to him by his par- 
ents. Every person knows himself only 
as he is reflected in the attitude of 
others. The child who is thought to be 


the one 


a good child or a courageous child and 
is told this many times a day by father 
and mother believes himself to be a 
good child or a courageous child and 
will act according to his lights. On the 
other hand, the child who is called bad 
or naughty by his elders will believe 
that he is bad, will hold himself in dis- 
grace, and will act the part that he be- 
lieves he is expected to play. Good 
parents help children to respect them- 
selves and to avoid feelings of inferior- 
ity as they grow up by accepting them 
as they are when little and by not mak- 
ing invidious comparisons with other 
children or other members of the fam- 
ily. Parents can help their children to 
grow in the direction of their own 
ideals by thinking of the child and ad- 
dressing him in terms of those ideals. 
But it is easy to cause strain and anxiety 
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by setting the goals too high and by 
making their attainment seem too im- 
portant—a condition for the continu- 
ance of the parent’s love, for example. 

Finally, secure parents do not hesi- 
tate to seek outside help when they 
feel that problems have arisen which 
are difficult to Help 
should not be sought in a spirit of help- 


solve wisely. 
lessness and dependence, but with the 
thought that one can work through 
one’s own difficulties successfully only 
with some outside assistance and coun- 
sel. To seek help need not be a dis- 
grace or a sign of weakness, but a sign 
of strength and wisdom. 


ESSENTIALS OF 
WIFE 


GOOD HUSBAND- 
RELATIONSHIPS 


The following suggestions concern- 


” 
ing the essentials of good husband-wife 
relationships have been drawn in the 
main from ideas proposed by Melanie 
Klein. The husband and wife should 
feel that they are grown up and the 
equals of their own fathers and moth- 
ers. [The man or woman who 1s not 
mature will find it difficult to establish 
satisfactory marriage 
When a child, 
father and mother almost 


tural 


relationships. 
one tends to look on 
as superna- 
beings with 


great power and 


goodness. To be like father and mother 
is the unexpressed aim of every normal 
child. A little boy 
strong and protective as his father. A 
little girl would like to be as maternal 
and helpful as her mother. When a 


child, one depends on one’s parents for 


wishes to be as 


®Melanie Klein and Joan 
Hate and Reparation. Psychoanalytical Epito- 
mes, No. 2. London: The Hogarth Press, 1937. 
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these qualities, admiring, perhaps envy- 
ing, their possession of them. During 
the process of maturing, one becomes 
emancipated from the necessity of one’s 
parents’ protection and help, and by 
identifying oneself with one’s parents, 
gradually ‘learns to assume their role. 
The man who feels himself the equal 
of his father or the woman the equal 
of her mother will have the capaci- 
ties for being a good husband or wife. 


MUTUAL TRUST AND 
ADMIRATION 


The husband and wife should trust 
and admire each other as each did his 
own parents. In a sense, in marriage 
one is securing in his mate a person 
who will take the place of father or 
mother. Just as father and mother were 
admired and worshiped, so the good 
husband will admire and worship his 
wife as someone beautiful, helpful, and 
dependable, and the good wife will ad- 
mire and worship her husband as some- 
one strong, protective, and altogether 
worthy. 

Each should find pleasure in giving 
the other satisfaction. Children have 
wishes which naturally can never be 
wholly gratified. The little boy, for 
instance, would like to have his mother 
all for himself, although at times he 
may feel hostility and resentment to- 
ward her because of the restrictions 
and demands she places on him. Later, 
however, he becomes ashamed of these 
hostile feelings and wishes to do repara- 
tion for them by helping his mother, 
doing what she wants him to do, and 
giving her gifts. These wishes, never 
wholly fulfilled in childhood, can be 


consummated in marriage where the 
desire to love and to make reparation 
for unworthy fantasies can be worked 
out in reality. 


IDENTIFICATION WITH EACH 
OTHER 


It has been found that in boys there 
are real but vague fantasies of playing 
the feminine role and, like the mother, 
being able to bear children. So the man 
in marriage is able, through identifica- 
tion and in fantasy, to share with his 
wife these experiences which give him 
release and freedom to play his mascu- 
line role without interference. Simi- 
larly, the woman can share with her 
husband, through identification and in 
fantasy, some of her masculine striv- 
ings which will permit her to become 
altogether feminine and motherly in 
her actual conduct. 


Responses of the Child 
to Security 

It is interesting that in the psycho- 
logical and clinical literature on parent- 
child relationships there is a paucity of 
description of the outcomes of secur- 
ity in the lives of children. About the 
only study which provides definitive 
data in this is the author’s own on ac- 
cepted and rejected children."® A se- 
cure child, that is, one who is accepted 
by father and mother, is first of all a 
socialized child. He grows up to be like 
his father and mother, to defer to their 
wishes and demands, and to fit into the 
community, with all of its standards, 


10 P. M. Symonds, The Psychology of Parent 
Child Relationships. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1939. 
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in which he was reared. A secure child 
tends to be cooperative and loyal. He 
finds it easy to renounce primitive and 
immediate pleasures for the sake of 
compensatory distant gratifications. In 
this sense he is known as a good child, 
one whom it is easy to praise and about 
whom it is easy to find nice things to 
say. The secure child wants to grow up 
and become mature. 

The secure child develops desirable 
character qualities. He tends to be hon- 
est, straightforward, and dependable, 
without guilt or deceit. The secure 
child is careful of property. He soon 
learns not to be destructive but to ap- 
preciate the rights of others. The best 
guarantee of good character is emo- 
tional security in childhood. 

The secure child is friendly. He is 
outgoing toward others and finds it 
easy to ‘establish friendly relationships 
both with children and with adults. 

The secure child is enthusiastic and 
interested. Anna Freud and Dorothy 
Burlingham mention in their study! 
that children growing up in families 
show greater liveliness and more so- 
cial responsiveness than children grow- 
ing up in institutions. The secure child 
has good morale. Whatever experiences 
he has, whatever hobbies he takes up, 
whatever activities he engages in, he 
will tend to carry them on with enthu- 
siasm, without grumbling, and to put 
his whole heart and soul into them. 
The secure child is one who can con- 
centrate on the task before him with- 
out daydreaming or fantasy. He is free 


11 Anna Freud and D. T. Burlingham, War 
and Children. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1943. 


to develop his investigative, construc- 
tive, or artistic capacities. 

The secure child feels in ways which 
are consonant with his behavior. In the 
first place, the secure child feels se- 
cure and self-confident. The secure 
child is stable emotionally. He meets 
frustrations without severe emotional 
disturbance. When things go wrong, 
the secure child does not become 
greatly upset. In school he is known 
as the calm, deliberate, attentive child. 
He does not easily become confused, 
He is sure of himself and he approaches 
tasks courageously. He is not upset by 
anxieties or fears and is not given to 
worry. The secure child is cheerful and 
optimistic and is relaxed, not tense. 

The secure child evaluates himself 
realistically. He does not have the need 

project his difficulties and limita- 
tions onto other people but can accept 
his limitations and shortcomings in the 
same objective fashion as he accepts his 
strengths and skills. The secure child 
is contented and happy. 

An individual’s personality is in 
large measure an outgrowth of the par- 
ent-child relationships in infancy. If 
one wishes to select a good student for 
school or college, a good worker in a 
business, a gi ood husband or wife, a 
good leader for an enterprise, he can 
do no better than to inquire into the 
nature of the individual’s family and 
his relations with his parents as a child. 
healthy, 
stable, courageous, and loving father 
and mother, the chances are that he 


If an individual possesses 


will be a good student, a good worker, 
a good husband or wife, a good leader, 
and a good citizen. 
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The 


Function of Purchasing in Higher 


Educational Institutions* 


FORREST L. 


ABBOTT 


PURCHASING AGENT AND SUPERINTENDENT 


OF OPERATION, 


HE multitude of activities that exist 
Tis higher educational institutions 
are all presumably being directed to- 
ward certain definite ends. The main 
purpose is to render the services neces- 
sary to the fulfillment of the chief ob- 
jective of an educational institution, 
that of instruction. Some institutions 
have, in addition to teaching, the ob- 
jective of research. Still others may 
offer the general public an informal 
type of te: aching termed ‘extension.’ 
Probably all institutions of higher edu- 
cation in this country have as an ob- 
jective to render one or some combina- 
tion of the types of service mentioned. 

The individuals by whom the activi- 
ties are carried on and their relation- 
ships to the main purposes of the 
institution vary greatly. Some are very 
close and direct, while others ap proach 
the opposite extreme. 


investigators, 


The professors, 
workers 
are directly connected with the prin- 
cipal activities of the institution. The 
administrative staff, the clerical em- 
ployees, the plant staff, and those con- 


and extension 


A chapter from “A Purchasing Manual for 
Higher Educational Institutions with Special 
Reference to Teachers College.” Report of a 
Type A Doctor of Education Project, 1948. Un- 
published manuscript on file in the Library of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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nected with auxiliary activities all 
perform the multitude of indispensable 
services which contribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of the undertaking. In col- 
leges and universities, relatively large 
numbers of individuals are employed 
in the performance of these latter tasks, 
which are indispensable but are not 
related so directly to the objectives of 
the institution. In this large group, 
those individuals carrying out the busi- 
ness activities of the institution occupy 
an important place, 

These business activities, of which 
purchasing is one, are clearly of a 
service nature. The teaching, research, 
and extension departments exist mainly 
to serve students and the general pub- 
lic, but most of the business depart- 
ments are maintained to the 
teaching, research, and extension units. 
The following quotations, taken from 
the writings of college administrative 
officials and publications of the Finan- 
cial Advisory Service, clearly show the 
average concept of the resultant rela- 
tionship which should exist between 
the purchasing and “using”+ depart- 
ments. 


serve 


t “Using” departments are all those depart- 
ments consuming or “using up” supplies, ma- 
terials, or equipment provided by the institution. 
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It should be the function of the central 
business office to set standards and meth- 
ods of certain administrative procedure, 
to carry on all business of a general char- 
acter, and to provide for meeting the 
needs of departments, after those needs 
have been determined and approved by 
the proper educational officers.' 


In the last analysis, it seems to me that so 
far as the business organization is a pur- 
chasing agency it must content itself in 
correlating, and so far as possible, stand- 
ardizing supplies and equipment in the 
interest of the institution as a whole, and 
that after representations have been fully 
made, it must be for the education de- 
partments to make the final decision.” 


He (the purchasing agent) must be sufhi- 
ciently trained in university methods and 
organization to understand the needs of 
the widely different departments with 
which he comes in contact. He must un- 
derstand materials, prices and markets 
sufficiently to purchase economically. 
He must deal with the various depart- 
ments in a spirit of understanding so that 
they will feel that his chief purpose is to 
furnish them with the materials that they 
need and not to impose arbitrary restric- 
tions upon them.* 


It would seem that the place of the 
business activity and its value and im- 
portance to the institution depend 

large measure upon the manner in 


1 Financial Advisory Service, Principles of 
College and University Business Practice, 
American Council on Education Studies, Series 
Ill, Vol. 1, No. 9, p. 2. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1937. 

2E. Davenport, “The Place of the Business 
Office in University Organization.” Minutes 
of Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of University and College Business Officers, 
1929, pp. 37-35. 

> T. C. Carlson, “The Place of the Business 
Office in the University Organization.” Mzin- 
utes of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of University and College Business 
Officers, 1930, p. 12. 
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which service is rendered to the edy- 
cational departments of the institution, 

Purchasing is one of the important 
branches of business activity in an edu- 
cational institution. In most institutions 
the purchasing function consists of 
three general activities: (1) the ac- 
quisition of equipment, materials, and 
supplies; (2) the storage of materials 

be used for later distribution: and 
(3) the distribution of stored materials, 
To fulfill the demands made on it as 
a service activity it must supply staff 
members promptly and graciously with 
the items requested (assuming that 
funds are available and that requisi- 
approved) 
and at the same time obtain for the 


tions have been properly 


institution the maximum value in every 
transaction. The accomplishment of 
both of these goals is not a simple task. 
Frequently the request is for a specific 
item manufactured by some one com- 
pany or for some special brand of a 
product. The items may have been 


needed for some time but the requisi- 


*tioner mav have been too busy with 


his teaching and research to recognize 
the need. Of course such limitation or 
urgency militates against obtaining fair 
prices, since competition tends to be 
eliminated. 
However, the success of any pur- 
chasing program, whether it iS asso- 
ciated with supplies, equipment, floor 
materials, or classroom arrangement, 
should be measured by the degree of 
satisfaction given the staff members 
and students who use the items pur- 
chased. The mechanization of pur- 
chasing may be far advanced, the paper 
routine involved may be of the most 
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satisfactory nature, but no purchase for 
institutional purposes indicates good 
business management unless the utmost 
consideration is shown for educational 
objectives and for the personal needs 
of subsequent users. 

The place of the purchasing department 
in an educational institution is side by side 
with the faculty of instruction, discussing 
their prob lems with mutual understand- 


ing and co- oper: ating to promote the best 
instructional and research facilities.4 


In the final analysis, purchasing is 
one of the service functions, and can 
be justified only on the ground that it 
assists in a vital manner in the accom- 
plishment of the aims and purposes of 
an educational institution. 


PURCHASING RESPONSIBILITY 
AS A BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Two serious obstacles may some- 
times be encountered in developing a 
proper understanding of the general 
functions of purchasing in an educa- 
tional institution. One of these is the 
traditional division of institutional ac- 
tivities into the broad categories of 
teaching and service activities. This 
division places purchasing in a posi- 
tion where it appears to be almost 
exclusively an expense item, a non- 
productive function, a necessary evil. 
Any measurement of the effectiveness 
of the educational program takes suit- 
able supplies and equipment as a mat- 
ter of course. Any educational “profit” 


*H. C. Gregg, “The Place of Purchasing in 
e Activities of Institutions of Higher Fduca- 
tion.” Proc lin rs of ti e : onterence - Prob- 
lems of Business Administration in Colleges and 
Universities (ed. John ‘Dal Russell). , pp. 1-7. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1926. 
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starts with the cost of materials “i 
have already been put into stock, 

in other words, at the point where the 
act of purchase has been completed. 
As a result, the purchasing department 
is put in the position where its greatest 
possible achievement is to avoid de- 
merits and loss, and to emerge as a rea- 
sonably competent service department. 

The other obstacle lies in the gen- 
erally accepted idea that purchasing 
performance may be measured chiefly, 
or even exclusively, in terms of the 
prices paid. Certain materials and sup- 
plies must be bought. In normal times 
it is assumed that these goods are 
readily available from any number of 
eager vendors and that the act of buy- 
ing need involve only the somewhat 
minor clerical skill of finding the most 
economical source of supply. The price 
factor is of importance in buying, but 
to understand the complete function of 
the purchasing department in an edu- 
cational institution, recognition must 
be accorded such other factors as 
quality, uniformity, continuity, and 
reliability as ingredients in a successful 
purchase. 

These misleading ideas have pre- 
vented the administrator from recog- 
nizing fully the significance and oppor- 
tunity inherent in the procurement 
function. It is natural that the poten- 
tialities of a complete and efficient 
purchasing department should be first 
and most vividly apparent to the pur- 
chasing executive who is in daily con- 
tact with the work. Therefore, he has 
a responsibility to see to it that the 
directing head of the institution is 
aware of the contributions this de- 
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partment can make toward the achieve- 
ment of the program of the institution. 
He can do this, first, by a practical 
demonstration in the operation of his 
department, and second, by recom- 
mendations opening the door to greater 
service. 

Responsibility for Materials. In the 
organization and conduct of a com- 
plex educational institution, specializa- 
tion and teamwork are essential, with 
each department being assigned a par- 
ticular responsibility coordinated into 
the plan of operations as a whole. The 
primary responsibility of the purchas- 
ing (or procurement) department is 
to provide materials and supplies for 
the operating programs—in the right 
quality to serve the intended purpose, 
in the required quantity to carry out 
the programs, when and where they 
are needed. In brief, this primary func- 
tional responsibility is the responsibility 
for materials. 

With a properly staffed centralized 
purchasing department assigned to this 
function, and given the authority to 

carry it out, the materials responsi- 
bility is fixed at one point in the or- 
ganization. To this department the 
administration can look with assurance 
that the work will be performed more 
reliably and efficiently than if the buy- 
ing were done promiscuously by mis- 
cellaneous individuals througlout the 
organization. 

There is also an important corollary 
to this principle. Not only does ad- 
ministration have the right to expect 
more effective purchasing under such 
a departmental plan, but the heads of 
the departments served by purchasing 


may be expected to concentrate more 
effectively on their own proper func- 
tions, each in his specialized field, 
when relieved of the materials respon- 
sibility. 

Procurement on an _ Institutional] 
Basis. Another general function of a 
purchasing department is the under- 
taking of procurement as an institu- 
tional program rather than as a series 
of independent transactions serving the 
educational program as its needs arise, 
This permits the development of con- 
structive, long-range policies and of 
adequate organization, methods, and 
contacts to implement and improve 
purchasing performance. 

Just as the successful educational 
program is based on foresight, plan- 
ning, and continuity, so the purchasing 
program functions best under the same 
conditions. Reliable and continuing 
supply and uniformity of materials can 
be assured only w hen purchasing too 

can look beyond the need of the 

moment and plan its course, develop- 
ing suitable sources, cultivating them 
with assurance, and educ: ating them in 
the particular requirements of the 
institution. 

A purchasing program, as contrasted 
with mere purchasing service (which 
is as far as buying can go w hen it is 
handled as a casual function incidental 
to teaching or other duties), expands 
the definition of procurement to the 
more complete concept of buying the 
appropriate material at the right time, 
in the proper quantity, at the fairest 
price, from the most suitable source. 

Actually, this is the fundamental 
principle of functional departmental 
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organization applied to an activity 
common to all institutional operations. 
The degree to which this principle 
may be carried out will depend both 
on the individuals in charge and on the 
extent to which management provides 
them with the authority and facilities 
to discharge their responsibility. But 
the objectives outlined 
among the results 


above are 
which can be 
achieved through adequate purchasing 
and which the educational executive 
has a right to expect from purchasing. 
Elimination of Waste. The elimina- 
tion of waste is another general func- 
tion of purchasing. While the pur- 
chasing official exists for the purpose 
of buying, he may prevent waste by 
buying as little as possible. The pur- 
chasing agent is acutely aware that 
expenditures in excess of the need, or 
for quality in excess of the need, 
for wrong quality, reduce the voller 
of his purchase and may represent 
sheer waste. The hazards of deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence 
mind. 


are ever in his 


A stockroom can give ample evi- 
dence of such waste. Excessive supplies 
may have been 
over-buying, 


accumulated through 
or through a change in 
the educational or maintenance pro- 
grams, or through other circumstances. 
In the majority of cases there will be 
on file perfectly valid requisitions to 
explain and authorize purchases, but 
nevertheless the excess exists and re- 
flects upon the materials program, 
which is the province and responsi- 
bility of the purchasing department. 

The positive angle of waste preven- 


tion is conservation. This has many 
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aspects, some to be worked out in 
conjunction with other departments, 
and some peculiarly matters of pur- 
chasing practice. The records of a 
well-conducted purchasing  depart- 
ment can be of great value in this 
connection. Not only can they show 
where and how surplus stocks accumu- 
late, but they can provide standards 
by which quantitative utilization of 
supplies and materials can be checked. 
The alert purchasing department al- 
ways checks the quantity called for 
on a requisition. Requests for unusual 
quantities as compared with the ex- 
perience or record of consumption 
during a previous period will quickly 
come to light when the requisition is 
referred to the purchase record pre- 
paratory to issuing the order. There 
may be an excellent reason for making 
the request, but on the other hand there 
may be a misplaced decimal point, or 
an extra cipher, or the careless use of 
some unit of measurement or pack- 
aging. 

When the requisition is received, 
another check should be made to see 
whether the material is on hand 
necessitates making an additional pur- 
chase. When several different depart- 
ments are involved the requirement 
may be satisfied by a transfer of ma- 
terials which might otherwise continue 
to lie in the storeroom or elsewhere 
about the premises. 

Maintaining Standards of Value in 
Purchasing. Another general func- 
tion of the purchasing department iS 
to set up and maintain standards of 
value in every purchase. The concept 
of value in the purchase of materials 
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involves two prime considerations. The 
first of these is the ultimate cost as 
opposed to the invoice price. It is 
fundamental that cost includes price, 
plus transportation, minus trade and 
quantity discounts, plus costs of han- 
dling, storage, issue, insurance, and 
depreciation. The end result is what 
counts. While it appears to be a matter 
of addition and subtraction, it is not 
so simple as that. A saving in the form 
of quantity discounts may incur in- 
creased costs of storage. The respon- 
sibility of a purchasing decision 1s far 
from finished by the mere act of ob- 
taining a good quotation. It requires 
broad gauge purchasing to see and 
recognize the picture as a whole. 

The second consideration in setting 
a standard of value involves the estab- 
lishment of a known and accurate 
relationship between price and quality. 
If a choice must be made, price must 
always be secondary. The amount of 
the expenditure is subordinate to the 
suitability of the product obtained. 
But paying for quality in excess of 
the requirement represents sheer waste. 
Value is best expressed when quality 
is maintained and is consistently pro- 
cured at the most favorable unit cost. 

Furthermore, a definition of quality 
on the purchase order or even on the 
vendor’s invoice is not complete as- 
surance of that same quality in the 
delivery. The procurement process 1S 
not complete until delivery has been 
accomplished and the shipment ac- 
cepted. Inspection of shipment prior 
to the approval of the invoice is a 
routine requirement in a well-organ- 


ized purchasing scheme. 


A Program of Organized Research. 
Another general function of purchas- 
ing is to carry out an organized pro- 
gram of research over and above the 
normal study and precautions under- 
taken in connection with every pur- 
chase. It can be pointed out ‘that a 
purchasing agent’s stock in trade is 
information—information that is broad 
and varied in scope, touching upon 
materials, industrial and marketing 
procedures, economics and business 
conditions, legal principles and special 
government regulations, sources of 
supply for a wide range of products, 
costs and values—all in addition to the 
particular techniques of exercising his 
function in the institutional organiza- 
tion. To the extent that a purchasing 
agent has to obtain the necessary in- 
formation not only with respect to 
what to buy, but also when, how, how 
much, and where to buy the many 
items that an institutional purchasing 
department is called upon to procure, 
purchasing actually is a research opera- 
tion. 

Proper Vendor Relations. The pur- 
chasing department should serve as the 
point of contact between the institu- 
tion and its suppliers. Sales representa- 
tives should call first upon the pur- 
chasing department. In those cases 
where technical or use considerations 
indicate the advisability of consulta- 
tion with department heads, or the 
user of the product, a conference 
should be arranged or the sales rep- 
resentative directed to the proper in- 
dividual through the purchasing de- 
partment. 

This requirement that vendor con- 
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tacts should be made through the 
purchasing department is not merely 
a formal insistence upon prerogative. 
As indicated elsewhere, one of the 
primary reasons for having such a 
department is to save members of the 
administrative and instructional staff 
from interruptions and waste of time 
spent in general sales interviews. 

Returns from a questionnaire on 
purchasing principles and _ practices 
submitted by the writer to the mem- 
bership of the National Association 
of Educational Buyers, a group of 
more than five hundred college and 
university purchasing ‘agents, indicate 
that the responsibility for vendor rela- 
tions exists throughout the entire pur- 
chase transaction. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS 


Purchasing and Using Departments. 
While it is recognized that the using 
department should have the primary 
responsibility for the preparation of 
purchase specifications and the corol- 
lary function, inspection of purchases 
received, only by cooperation between 
the using and the purchasing depart- 
ments can commercial as well as 
technical factors be given proper con- 
sideration. Cooperation is also neces- 
sary in order to insure a specification 
that is not unduly limited. 

The purchasing department should 
advise the using department when de- 
livery can be expected, and warn of 
changes which may of necessity have 
been made in the requisition in terms 
of quantity or some other factor. When 


materials are scarce, not ready for de- 
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livery, or completely unavailable, the 
purchasing department should keep 
the using departments informed of the 
market conditions and suggest securing 
acceptable substitute materials. The 
purchasing agent should also inform 
the using department of new products 
that might serve the purpose. Upon 
request, or upon his own initiative, he 
should secure samples of such materials 
as promise some advantage from either 
the purchasing or the using department 
viewpoint. The departmental file of 
vendors’ catalogs should be made avail- 
able to interested using personnel. if 
a standard stock catalog of inventory 
items is maintained, copies should be 
provided for everyone who has oc- 
casion to write or approve requisitions. 
A complete list of surplus and used ma- 
terials and equipment, and their loca- 
tion, should be kept i in the purchasing 
department at all times. 

The using departments should be 
responsible for keeping the purchasing 
department acquainted with their nor- 
mal operating requirements, and ad- 
vised as far in advance as possible of 
special requirements over and above 
the norm. Only in this way can proper 
arrangements for purchase be made. 

The using department should also 
be responsible for providing complete 
and accurate information regarding re- 
quirements on the requisitions which 
are sent to purchasing. The requisi- 
tion should be honest and specific re- 
garding the date materials and supplies 
are actually needed, so as to avoid the 
expense and effort of unnecessary 
“rush” orders and intensive expediting 
of shipments. 
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The using departments should also 
make fair tests and prompt reports of 
new materials and proposed substitu- 
tions. 

Purchasing and Finance Departments. 
Cooperation between the purchasing 
and finance departments is essential. 
Every purchase order placed represents 
a commitment against institutional 
funds, and sets in motion a series of 
accounting operations, such as charg- 
ing the expense to the proper contract 
or departmental account, the verifica- 
tion and approval of the invoice for 
purchased items, the payment of the 
invoice, and the final order. 

Where operations are strictly budg- 
eted, as is the case in most institutions, 
a necessary first step is to see that a 
sufficient balance is available in the 
particular appropriation to cover the 
proposed purchase. 

In cases where the purchasing agent 
may wish to make extraordinary com- 
mitments not covered by regular ap- 
propriation, such as purchasing ma- 
terials in quantity in advance of actual 
requirements in anticipation of a price 
increase, he should consult first with 
his superior business officers, apprising 
them of the proposed expenditure and 
why it seems advisable from the pur- 
chasing standpoint. 

The checking of invoices should be 
the responsibility of the purchasing de- 
partment. In some institutions, how- 
ever, this responsibility 1 is handled by 
the accounting department. Under the 
latter arrangement it is advisable for 
the purchasing agent to advise the ac- 
counting department regularly con- 
cerning all expenditures for which 


commitments have been made. What- 
ever checking routine is followed, all 
invoices should be cleared promptly, 
The cash discount privilege extended 
by most companies should make the 
immediate processing of invoices man- 
datory. 

The matter of claims, adjustments, 
and compromises with reference to 
defective or unsatisfactory material 
rejected upon inspection should come 
under the jurisdiction of the pur- 
chasing department. This policy recog- 
nizes the basic principle that all vendor 
contacts should be handled through 
the purchasing department and that 
the purchase is not complete until the 
delivery is made and the invoice paid. 
It takes advantage of the buyer’s per- 
sonal contact and his influence in the 
role of a customer whose goodwill is 
valued and desired. 

Purchasing and Management. Co- 
operation between the purchasing de- 
partment and the group within the 
educational institution designated by 
the term “management” is also essen- 
tial. This group of officials may par- 
ticipate in the purchasing function in 
any of the following ways: (1) by 
requiring approval of all purchase 
requisitions by some authority inde- 
pendent of the purchasing department, 
thereby placing a check upon the pur- 
chasing department’s freedom in ex- 


pending the institution’s money; (2) by 


prescribing the policies for the pur- 
chasing department to follow; (3) by 
periodically verifying adherence to the 
policies or the procedures which have 
been laid down; (4) by periodically 
reviewing policies, procedures, and ac- 
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tivities; and (5) by requiring such re- 
ports from the purchasing department 
or from other departments of the or- 
ganization about the purchasing depart- 
ment’s activities as are necessary to 
maintain fairly complete control of the 
purchasing function. 

Summary. The purchasing depart- 
ment should assist in a vital manner 
in the accomplishment of the aims and 
purposes of an educational institution 
by securing for the educational and 
operating staffs materials of the proper 
quality at the time they are needed 
as economically as is consistent with 
the quality and service required. The 
department should undertake _ pro- 
curement of the necessary materials, 
equipment, and services on an insti- 
tution-wide basis by developing con- 
structive long-range purchasing poli- 
cies, adequate organization, efficient 
methods, and suitable sources. 

The purchasing department should 
endeavor to eliminate the waste result- 
ing from making purchases in excess 
of the quantity or the quality actually 
needed. It further eliminate 
waste by being aware of the accumula- 


should 


tion of surplus materials and arranging 
for their transfer to other departments. 

The purchasing department should 
establish and maintain value standards 
by insisting that all elements of cost 
be considered in a purchase and that 
proper quality be maintained and con- 
sistently procured at the most favor- 
able cost per unit. 


The purchasing department should 
be responsible for carrying out an 
organized program of research to de- 
termine when, how, how much, and 
where to buy the many items that it is 
called upon to procure. 

The responsibility for contacting 
vendors and for developing price and 
delivery information on the items to 
be bought should rest primarily upon 
the purchasing department. Where 
technical or use considerations indicate 
the advisability of consultation with 
departmental heads or the user of a 
product, a conference should be ar- 
ranged or the sales representative di- 
rected to the proper individual by the 
purchasing department. 

The purchasing department is essen- 
tially a service department. Its value 
to the institution depends upon the 
efficiency of the service it renders in 
procuring the materials, supplies, and 
equipment necessary to the operations 
carried on by other departments of 
the institution. 

That part of the administrative or- 
ganization responsible for the super- 
vision of the purchasing department 
should control and evaluate the pur- 
chasing function through participation 
in the establishment of policies which 
the purchasing department is to follow 
and through reports from the pur- 
chasing department or from other de- 
partments of the institution about the 
purchasing activities. 
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Abert J. Penn. Current Practices in the 
Evaluation and Selection of Textbooks 
in the Elementary School.* 


In this study, textbook evaluation and se- 
lection practices existing in elementary 
schools throughout the country are sur- 
veyed and analyzed. The purposes of the 
study are to identify and classify existing 
methods governing the evaluation and se- 
lection of textbooks in the United States, to 
present findings concerning the roles and 
responsibilities of various individuals in the 
selection program, to analyze existing text- 
book evaluation and selection practices, to 
compare the findings of this study with 
current educational thought, and to present 
a guide worthy of consideration in setting 
up a program of textbook evaluation and 
selection. 

In the preliminary stage of the survey 
the problem was outlined and defined more 
clearly through investigation of the legal 
aspects governing textbook selection, con- 
ferences with elementary school principals 
and teachers, and obtaining expressions of 
opinion concerning textbook evaluation and 
selection from _ textbook publishers’ rep- 
resentatives. 

These preliminary steps led to the formu- 
lation of questionnaires which were mailed 
to goo elementary school principals and 
100 textbook publishing company repre- 
sentatives throughout the nation. This study 
presents analyses of the responses of 378 
elementary school principals and 67 text- 
book publishers’ representatives to these 
questionnaires on textbook evaluation and 
selection. 

*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Fduca- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in THe Recorp 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


When textbook evaluation and selection 
practices reported by principals are con- 
sidered, a number of well-defined charac- 
teristics emerge. Many of them give evi- 
dence of educational lag when they are 
compared with current educational thought. 

Three major systems of selecting text- 
books were found to exist in the United 
States: central state or county selection con- 
trol, with a single list of textbooks from 
which there is no local selection; central 
state or county selection control, with a 
multiple list of textbooks from which local 
districts choose; and local selection control, 
wherein the local school district selects its 
own textbooks independent of a state or 
county agency. 


Modern 


should be a democratic organization of the 


educators believe that there 
selection program, wherein those directly 


conce rned with the use of textbooks will 


have a voice in evaluating and _ selecting 


them. According to the findings of this 
study. the classroom teacher and the pupil 
a role as they 


do not play as important 


should when it is considered that they are 
the ones who use the textbooks. This study 
recommends that more consideration should 
be given to child response to te xtbooks both 
before and after selection. Pupils should 
also have more to do with textbook evalua- 
tion. There should be a greater degree of 
teacher participation in the actual selection 
of textbooks and in the determination of 
the textbook budget. 

Current educational thought points to the 

for text- 
but 


establishment of written criteria 


book evaluation and selection, insists 


that these criteria must be flexible and ap- 
plicable to individual school needs and prob- 
lems. Reported practices indicate that the 


majority of schools do not have written se- 
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lection criteria. The study recommends that 
criteria used in selection and evaluation of 
textbooks be in written form and that they 
be altered as the need arises. 

The number one problem noted by prin- 
cipals was inadequate teacher time for text- 
book selection. The study recommends that 
more time be allowed the teacher during 
the day for activities involved in textbook 
evaluation and selection. 


ALEXANDER S. MASLEY. 
ern Design 


Beginning Mod- 


In Beginning Modern Design the author 
presents an introduction to contemporary 
visual design education through an interpre- 
tation of design experience in relation to or- 
dinary experience and creative experience 
in visual art. 

The book is limited to an Inv estigation of 
basic design phenomena in visual art perti- 
nent at secondary school and beginning col- 
lege levels—a limitation imposed by the 
writer's interest in design education needs 
that have manifested themselves in many 
teaching and learning situations in associa- 
tion with students over a period of fifteen 
years. An outstanding need is to make avail- 
able material that clearly and simply pre- 
sents a meaningful interpretation of design 
factors in visual arts. Another need is to 
present a balanced relationship between the 
importance of design theory and the im- 
portance of direct manipulatory experience. 
Still a third need is to bring about an 
elementary, but thorough, ippreciation of 
the relationship between design as limited 
to the narrow fields of decoration and in- 
dustrial design (where meaning of design 
seems comn nly unde rstood ) and design 
as the process of organization and integra- 


n other areas of human activity and 


tion 
association. 

An analysis was made of factors influenc- 
ing design education at the beginning col- 


lege and high school level. Factors common 
to both design and design education (as 
well as to education in general) were de- 


termined where organization, creativity, and 


the concept of wholeness play equally vital 
roles in the achievement of desirable educa- 
tional objectives. Esthetic experience as de- 
fined by Dewey was compared with design 
experience as related to design in the visual 
and structural arts. The process concept of 
wholeness as defined by Gestalt psychology 
was interpreted, while stressing the impor- 
tance of this concept both in the realization 
of form through the design process in the 
visual arts and in the realization of form in 
the design process in other areas of human 
activity. Factors and integrating elements 
determining design realization in the visual 
arts were identified. Recent data pertinent 
to the teaching of design at beginning col- 
lege and high school lev els were analy zed 
and suggestions to effect further develop- 
ment of design education at these levels 


were formulated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Among the conclusions arrived at from 
the findings are the following: 

1. Design is a process of organization and 
integration. 

2. Design is still thought of as largely a 
process of decoration and ornamentation 
only, although some attempts are being 
made to clarify its broader meaning as a 
process of integration in other areas of 
creative activity. 

3. Design education at the levels indi- 
cated appears to be best understood among 
educators when it is limited to some single 
area of visual design organization such as 
decoration, commercial art, and handicrafts 
and industrial arts 

4. Very little is being done to broaden the 
interpretation of design as a basic process of 
integration, while appreciation of the im- 
portance of the concept of wholeness in the 
integrative process in many areas of cre 
ative activity seems lacking even in the 
more outstanding schools where design edu- 
cation is an important part of the cur- 
riculum. 

5. Developing design awareness includes 


material manipulation, an understanding of 
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design principles, and an appreciation of the 
importance of the concept of wholeness af- 
fecting both the determination of the true 
objective of the design process and the effec- 
tive evaluation and adjustment of materials 
in rae design situation. 

. Appreciation of design as an integra- 
tive process in elementary creative activi- 
ties often influences the appreciation of de- 
sign as an integrative process in the broader 
social structure. 

To make design significant as a process 
of integration in many areas of creative ac- 
tivity, every effort should be made to 
broaden its appreciation as a universal proc- 
ess by developing such awareness through 
the educative process at the aforementioned 
curriculum level. 


THERESA JANE LaMMers. Some Sug- 
gestions for the Improvement of Sci- 
ence Education in the Elementary 
Schools of Massachusetts 
The purpose of this study was to suggest 

ways in which the process of utilizing perti- 
nent methods and materials from the field of 
science might be accelerated in the elemen- 
tary schools of Massachusetts. Since im- 
provement was sought, as well as curriculum 
change, the assumption was made that the 
prevailing viewpoint among authorities to- 
day concerning science in elementary edu- 
cation represents considerable agreement 
and is a justifiable goal toward which to 
move. It was felt that Massachusetts public 
school personnel shared with the country at 
large an increasing sense of urgency con- 
cerning science education and were ready 
and eager to benefit from any suggestions 
that this study might bring forth. 


PROCEDURE 


The problem was appraised against a care- 
fully developed historical and sociological 
background. Proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that curriculum change actually takes 
place only as each individual teacher 
changes her practice, the technique of in- 
terviewing individual teachers was selected 
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as giving most promise of revealing some- 
thing about the beliefs, desires, knowledges, 
and skills that motivate particular proce- 
dures in the classroom. 

A planned interview, designed to bring 
the desired outcomes, was tried out with ten 
elementary teachers in New York. Tech- 
niques and questions were revised accord- 
ingly and a final form arrived at. This was 
administered to 100 elementary school 
teachers in Massachusetts. The roo teachers 
came from 29 communities, 81 schools, and 
were well distributed geographically. The 
proportion of teachers from each grade and 
from four population groups was the same 
in the sample as for elementary teachers as a 
whole in the state. Each interview occupied 
at least one hour and was administered pri- 
vately under favorable conditions. Replies 
were extensively recorded. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Five areas of need were identified as a 
result of the tabulation and interpretation 
of the findings: (1) the need for develop- 
ment of certain insights concerning the pur- 
pose and place of science in elementary edu- 
cation; (2) the need for development of 
certain skills essential for conducting an 
experience program in science; (3) the need 
for reduction of certain emotional tensions 
and conflicts concerning science in general, 
and certain areas of science in particular 
(these areas were identified as related to the 
function of sex among living things and to 
the history of the earth and the life upon 
it); (4) the need for development of an in- 
teresting, non-technical body of science in- 
formation pertinent to Massachusetts that 
would adequately serve the personal and 
professional needs of elementary teachers; 
and (s) the need for changing “group e€Xx- 
pectation” in science among the faculties of 
individual schools and systems (the present 
expectation was seen to be mainly limited in 
scope to materials concerning plants, ani- 
mals, and weather, and mainly limited 
method to discussion and reading). 


The prevailing practice of attempting to 
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promote curriculum change by introducing 
a textbook or a course of study and then 
relying on individual self-education was 
analyzed and evaluated in light of findings. 

The in-service education program of the 
State Department of Education, relative to 
science, and the pre-service program in sci- 
ence in the State Teachers Colleges were 
evaluated in the light of the findings. Sug- 
gestions were made for ways in which ex- 


wa 
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isting practices might become more effec- 
tive, and the directions which new practices 
might take were indicated. Experience in 
the fields of elementary science and pre- 
service and in-service education of teachers, 
as recorded in the literature, was utilized in 
these suggestions, as were promising leads— 
from the fields of psychology and mental 
hygiene—concerning group dynamics and 
the reduction of emotional tensions. 
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Board of Trustees 


IN a move to modernize, strengthen, and 
clarify the relationship between Teachers 
College and the University, the office of 
“President of Teachers College” was re- 
the Columbia 
March. 
Dean William F. Russell, upon nomination 


activated by joint action of 


and Teachers College Trustees in 
of President Dwight D. Eisenhower of 
Columbia, becomes the third President of 
the College in its sixty-two-year history, 
while Associate Dean Hollis L. Caswell as- 
sumes the deanship. The first two presi- 
dents were Nicholas Murray Butler (1887 
to 1891) and Walter L. 


1807). 


Hervey (1891 to 


Office of the President 


conference of its 
New 
March, the World Organization of 


FOLLOWING a four-day 


executive committee in York in 
the 
Teaching Profession announced that its third 
annual international assembly of delegates 
is to be held July 17 through 25 in Switzer- 
William F. Russell, 


heads this organization of over one million 


land. President who 


of the world’s teachers, pointed out that 
three main issues W ill be under consideration 
at the the - the 


assembly protection ol 


rights of teachers, the relationship of educa- 


tion and peace, and the revision of the 
WOTP constitution. 
At the second general session of the 


American Association of School Adminis- 
trators’ convention in Philadelphia late in 
March, President Russell, keynote speaker, 
laid down a six-point program for schools 
to follow in developing attitudes for world 


peace. The President suggested these meas- 


5 


wr 


tN 


ures: encouragement of local control, initia- 
tive and sense of responsibility; abolition of 
the acaden ic lock-step and substitution of 
free and modern teaching; ending of all 
tendencies toward synthetic religious atti- 
tudes about liv ing leaders; establishment of 
cooperation between home and school; de- 
velopment of freedom of teaching and the 
free teacher, willing and able to accept 


responsibilities, and finally, the setting up 


of a single-track system of education with 
differentiation of educational opportunity 


based on ability and zeal, not on social 


status, wealth or political ideas. 


Division | 
Foundations of I ducation 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 


FOUNDATIONS 


rot 


IN Madison, Wis.. 


man Butts is spending his spring session sab- 


where | essor R. Free- 
batical leave, the annual conference of the 
Wisconsin Association of Secondary School 
Principals in March heard Professor Butts 
speak on “Challenging Issues in American 
Education.” On April 15, he read a paper 
before the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, also con- 
vening in Madison, 


Church and State: Its Meaning for Educa- 


on —- Separation ot 


tion in the Mississippi Valley.” 


BoTtH 


Miss 
Students 


Professor Clarence Linton and 
Virginia French of the Office of 
from Other Lands at the College attended 


National 
of Foreign Student Advisers in Cleveland. 


the conference of the Association 


Professor Linton is president of the group. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


THI 48th Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, prepared by a 
committee of which Professor Arthur I. 
Gates was chairman, was presented for dis- 
cussion at Society meetings in San Fran- 
cisco February 19, St. Louis February 26, 
and Philadelphia March 26. The title of this 
Yearbook is Reading in the Elementary 
School. 

The teachers of Detroit heard Professor 
Gates on “The Improvement of Compre- 
hension and Interpretation in Reading” 
April 28. He will also deliver two papers 
before the University of Chicago reading 


conference June 28. 


Arthur T, 


March from Japan, where he had served 


PROFESSOR Jersild returned in 


for six months on an educational mission 
aiding Japanese teachers and school officials 
to introduce the best features of modern 
systems. 


education to their Describing 


modern concepts of child development and 
management, Professor Jersild talked to 
many college and teachers college officials 
in Japan. 

Writing for Chi 


Professor Jersild CriticiZes 


dcraft books rece ntly, 
the bogey-man 
. « ' "ey 
many parents invent to frighten children 
into obedience. “When a parent inflicts 
physic il injury on his child, he is arrested 
and brought into court,’ Professor Jersild 


It, . but when an adult thought- 


points out 
lessly or maliciously creates specters in a 
child’s mind—‘a big, black rat waiting in 
the cellar to bite little children who don’t 
behave’ no one in the community 
condemns him for it.” Society sanctions in 
various ways domination through the most 
] 


potent ot psychologic uu weapons, tear, he 


concludes. 

At this spring’s meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association in St. 
Louis, Professor Helen M. Walker was 


elected president, succeeding Dr. Willard 


T. Olson. Professor Walker read a paper 
and presided at the annual banquet, and 
later spoke at the Philadelphia meeting of 
the group in March. Between the St. Louis 
and Philadelphia conventions, she visited 
college chapters of Pi Lambda Theta at the 
universities of Arizona and New Mexico; 
alumnae chapters in Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
and San Jose, Calif., and attended four 
sessions of the triennial convention of the 
YWCA in San Francisco. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tue former U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, John W. Studebaker (A.M. 1917, 
r. C. Dip.), has been a lecturer at the Col- 
lege this spring, conducting classes for ad- 
vanced students in administration on topics 
such as federal aid to education, federal- 
state relationships in education, and the 
organization of education in the nation’s 
capital, Mr. Studebaker, who resigned last 
July after holding his Washington post for 
14 years, is now vice-president and chair- 
man of the editorial board of Scholastic 
Magazines. 


SPEAKING on federal aid at the AASA con- 
vention in St. Louis, Professor John K. Nor- 
ton asserted that adoption of a three hun- 
dred million dollar bill would greatly im- 
prove school conditions in all parts of the 
country, with so percent of the nation’s 
children—13 million of them—getting a bet- 
ter education. Among the participants on 
the same program was Dr. James Bryant 


Conant, president of Harvard University. 


RecENT speaking engagements of Professor 
Daniel R. Davies took him to sergenfield, 
N. J., High School March 1, a Pi Lambda 
Theta meeting at the College, and a panel 
discussion at the Philadelphia AASA meet- 
ing March 28. At the Museum of Natural 
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History April 2, the early childhood educa- 
tion council of the State Association for 
Childhood Fducation heard Professor Dav- 
ies on “Federal Aid.” 


Over 150 members of local teachers’ asso- 
ciations in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut attended a conference on “Im- 
proving the Fffectiveness of Teachers 
Through the Work of Their Local Asso- 
ciation,” sponsored by the department on 
Wednesday, April 6. Professor Davies and 
Professor Willard S. Elsbree were co-chair- 
men of this conference, which featured six 
different discussion groups during the after- 
noon. Professor Karl W. Bigelow gave the 
opening address, and Professor Harold J. 
MéNally summed up the discussion groups 
at a dinner meeting in the Men’s Faculty 
Club. Other members of the staff who par- 
ticipated were Professor Howard F. Fehr, 
Professor Roma Gans, and Mr. Felix Mc- 
Cormick. 


As chairman of the executive committee of 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, Professor Bigelow presided at 
the morning meeting of the 12th annual 
joint conference on teacher education in 
St. Louis February 26. The conference was 
sponsored by the CCTE and six member 
organizations, with the theme “Common 
Concerns.” At the first session, Professor 
Bigelow gave a brief review of the back- 
ground and character of the UNESCO 
seminar on the education and training of 
teachers held at Ashridge, England, last 
summer. In the afternoon, Professor Ed- 
ward S, Evenden headed one of eight dis- 
cussion groups, his topic being “The Pro- 
fessional Sequence in the Preparation of 
Prospective Teachers.” 


GUIDANCE 


Busy with American Psychological Asso- 
ciation matters, Professor Laurance F. Shaf- 
fer attended a meeting of the committee on 
training in clinical psychology held in 


Chicago and a board of directors meeting in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, during March, 

High-ranking officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces heard Professor Shaffer give 
a lecture April 19 in the Pentagon, as part 
of the Armed Forces “Familiarization 
Course” in military psychology. 


“Tue Child’s Right to Moral and Spiritual 
Development” was Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones’ topic before a March 17 luncheon 
meeting of the Save the Children Federa- 
tion. 


Tuts year, Professor Ruth Strang has been a 
technical adviser to the department of 
measurement and guidance of the National 
League of Nursing Education; a consultant 
at the annual work conference of the Help- 
ing Teachers of the State of New Jersey; 
an executive committee member of the Al- 
liance for Guidance of Rural Youth, and 
has served on the board of directors, Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
Professor Strang has led discussion groups 
and served on panels at the annual meetings 
of numerous guidance, health, and welfare 
associations, both national and_ regional. 
She has spoken before the Trenton, N. J, 
teachers’ and principals’ associations, at 
Schoolmen’s Week at the University of 
Pennsvlvania, and will lecture at a work- 
shop in health education for elementary 
school teachers, to be held at Trenton, 
N. a State Teachers College the last of 
June. In addition, Professor Strang was 
chairman of the meeting at which the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education's 
Yearbook on visual aids was presented. 


Division II] 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Late in February, Professor Ralph R. Fields 
attended the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Junior Colleges, and visited 
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institutions in California, Arizona, Texas, 
and Mississippi to observe pioneer programs 
as part of his work in directing attention 
at Teachers College to the junior college 
curriculum. Among the places Professor 
Fields visited was Phoenix, Ariz., Union 
High School and College, his alma mater. 


FreEDOM House, New York, was the locale 
of the Public Education Association’s March 
forum on “What Is a Good School,” in 
which Professor Gans participated, She was 
also the principal speaker at a rally of the 
PTA in Union, N. J., March 22. 

Durinc March, Professor Jean Betzner ad- 
dressed the Westchester, Pa., Friends Com- 
munity.School PTA and the Plainfield, N. 
Bes Branch of the Association for Child- 
hood Education. On April 1, she spoke at 
the section on elementary school music dur- 
ing Schoolmen’s Week in Philadelphia. With 
Professors Alice Miel, Ruth Cunningham, 
and Emma D. Sheehy, she attended the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education confer- 
ence in Salt Lake City April 18 to 22. 


SEVEN basic criteria of good teaching and 
examples of teachers who put them into 
practice are presented in the new Yearbook 
of the ASCD, Toward Better Teaching. 
The Yearbook was prepared by a commit- 
tee headed by Professor Miel and Profes- 
sor Kimball Wiles of New York Univer- 
sity. 

In March, Professor Miel again visited 
Kingsport, Tenn., where she is a consult- 
ant on teacher-pupil planning for all the 
schools. She led a panel of students and one 
of adults discussing what the high school 
should be. “Selected Problems of Element- 
ary Education” was the topic of a confer- 
ence sponsored by the American Council on 
Education in Washington which Professor 
Miel attended. With Professor Gordon N. 
Mackenzie, she also participated in the Con- 
ference of County Superintendents and 
Their Professional Staff Members in Asilo- 
mar, Calif., from March 23 to 26, 
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Proressors Cunningham, Paul Essert, Ham- 
den Forkner, Mackenzie, and Miel returned 
to Puerto Rico for a week in April to con- 
tinue their year-long survey of the Island’s 
school system. 


At a “table-talk” luncheon March 5 in the 
Horace Mann Cafeteria, 132 persons dis- 
cussed in table groups national issues in 
education. Professor Mackenzie presided 
and faculty members were resource people 
for the tables. The luncheon, which lasted 


three hours, was sponsored by the depart- 
ment. 


SPEAKING engagements for Professor Ernest 
G. Osborne in April included the 1949 con- 
vention of the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in Chicago, the St. Louis 
County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion in University City, Mo., and the con- 
ference of the Indiana Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers in Fort Wayne. On June 
16, he will talk at the Family Institute at 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


Proressor Cunningham spoke to the teach- 
ers’ association and Delta Kappa Gamma 
Sorority of Binghamton, N. Y., February 4 
and 5; the ASCD national convention in 
New York during February (of which she 
is second vice-president and chairman of 
the convention action committee); the Nas- 
sau County Principals’ Association, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., March 2; the New York State 
Association for Childhood Education, New 
York, March 31, and the Oklahoma City, 
Okla., branch of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, April 19. 

Professor Cunningham was consultant at 
the educational conference sponsored by 
the Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion in Baltimore April 28 to 30, and will 
serve in the same capacity at the pre-school 
conference of the Cincinnati Public Schools 
August 30 to September 3. From May 7 to 
9, she attended the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of ASCD which was held 
in Washington. 
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NATURAL SCIENCES 


On March 7, Professor Gerald S. Craig gave 
a talk before Manchester, Conn., teachers. 
From March 14 to 18, he participated in an 
evaluation program for the curriculum de- 
velopment of the Austin, Tex., public 
schools. He also served in an advisory 
capacity in the Rochester and Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., elementary schools March 28 
and 29, and with the Seattle and King Coun- 
ty, Wash., schools the week of April 18. 

On July 1 and 2, Professor Craig will at- 
tend the conferences at the Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, and on July 
18, he will address a convention of the 
NEA at Boston University. 


MATHEMATICS 


Tue Fall teachers institute in Cincinnati, for 
teachers of mathematics in grades four 
through 12, will have Professor Fehr as a 
consultant from August 30 to September 2. 


Tue problem of teaching arithmetic is being 
considered currently by the Wilmington, 
Del., elementary school teachers in con- 
junction with Professor John R. Clark. On 
July 13, Professor Clark will read a paper 
on “Child Development Through an Arith- 
metic Program” before the National Asso- 
ciation of Elementary School Principals in 
Boston. 


IN order to engage in research work on 
evaluation of procedure in selecting super- 
visory officials, Dr. Nathan Lazar has been 
transferred from Midwood High School, 
Brooklyn, to the Bureau of Reference, Re- 
search and Statistics of the New York City 
30ard of Education. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


IN Georgia during the month of March, Pro- 
fessor Lennox Grey addressed the Atlanta 
English Club on “The City in the American 


Novel” on March o; the annual meeting of 
the Georgia Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish on “What Makes a Good Reader To- 
day?” March 11 in Macon, and participated 
in a panel discussion on “Communications” 
the same day at the Georgia Speech Asso- 
ciation meeting, Professor Grey was con- 
sultant in the communication arts at the 
annual Conference on Higher Education in 
Chicago from April 4 to 7. 


\ workshop period in “Radio Script Writ- 
ing” was conducted by Mr. Louis Forsdale 
March ro at the Westport, Conn., schools. 


Ar the conference on college freshman 
courses in composition and communica- 
tion, sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Chicago April 1 and 
2, Miss French presented one of four theo- 


ries of course organization. 
SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 


FOLLOWING the production of Double Door. 
a psychological melodrama, at the begin- 
ning of the new year, the Drama Workshop 
presented The Elves and the Shoemaker in 
March to 1,300 children of the neighbor- 
hood at several performances in the labora- 
tory theatre, and at one in McMillin The- 
atre on the Columbia campus. The April 
production, again directed by Professor 


Paul Kozelka, was Sheridan’s The Rivals. 
FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


On March 15, Professor Edwin Ziegfeld 
was a consultant at the Rhode Island School 
of Design in Providence, conferring with 
members of the State Education Depart- 
ment to discuss art education in the school 
and in the State. From March 18 to 20, the 
Committee on Art Education sponsored by 
the Museum of Modern Art held its sev- 
enth annual conference at the Museum, and 
Professor Ziegfeld was chairman of the 
meeting on “Art Works in the School and 


Community—Large City and Small Town.” 
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Proressor Elise Ruffini has recently been a 
judge in the Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Scholastic Art Awards Contest, as well as 
at the competition of the Toilet Goods As- 
sociation of America. She was asked to 
judge this contest for the fourth successive 
year, to choose the best package design sub- 
mitted by a maker of toilet goods. 
MUSIC EDUCATION 

Proressor Norval L. Church was present at 
the Eastern meetings of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference from March 7 to 
9. On May 4, he conducted a concert of 
the Riverside Church Symphony Orchestra, 
New York. During the month of June, 
Professor Church will be guest professor at 
Utah State Agricultural College in Logan. 


s3usy in Phoenix, Ariz., during his sabbatical 
leave, Professor Raymond Burrows is com- 
pleting several books for piano teaching, in 
addition to a book of concerto themes to 
be published as a companion volume to 
“Symphony Themes.” which he_ co-au- 
thored with Mrs. Bessie Redmond a few 
years ago, 

Spring activities for Professor Burrows 
included these appearances: Arizona State 
\usic le ich rs Associ ition, | ucson, work- 
shop for Michigan piano teachers in Flint; 
North Central division of the Music Edu- 
National 
Davenport, Iowa, and Northwest conven- 
tion of the Music Educators National Con- 


ference. 


cators Conference meeting in 


Teacuers College participants in the piano 
section of Eastern division meetings of the 
Music Fducators National Conference, held 
in Baltimore, were 
Pitts (“Basic Music Training Through Piano 
Mrs. Ella Mason Ahearn of 


(“Piano Enriches the 


Professor Lilla Belle 


Instruction’”’ ) 
the summer faculty 
Flementary Music Curriculum’), Professor 
Barry Brinsmaid of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, also on the summer faculty (“Our 


First Year at the Piano”), Miss Myrtle Mer- 
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rill (“Value of Experiences in Piano 
Classes”), Mr. Richard Carpenter (“What 
Class Piano Means to a Young Concert 
Artist”), Mrs. Rosa McHugh (“Grade 
Teachers Take Over Piano Classes”), and 
Professor Emeritus Peter W. Dykema, who 
gave a summary of these piano sessions held 
over a three-day period. 


One of the national judges for this year’s 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards for high 
school students was Professor Howard A. 
Murphy. On April 30, Professor Murphy 
addressed the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation on the use of contemporary music 
in the teaching of music appreciation and 
theory. 


Durinc the Baltimore conference, Professor 
Ernest E. Harris was in charge of a meeting 
of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, of which he is 
Eastern province governor. On March 10 
he conducted a music education workshop 
for Wilmington, Del., teachers, the final 
meeting in a series of three under his direc- 
tion. On May 7, he conducted an all-day 
workshop dealing with instrumental music 


methods and materials for a group of Wash- 
ington, D. C., teachers. 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson will teach at the 
Music and Arts University, St. Louis, for 
one week this summer, while Professor 
Emeritus Dykema will be at the University 
all summer. 

[Through the spring and into summer, 
Professor Wilson had conducting engage- 
ments in these places: Huntington, W. Va., 
March 11; Chattanooga, March 18; Potts- 
ville, Pa., April 2; Nashville, April 8; Rock 
Hill, S. C., April 13 to 15; Greensboro, 
N. C., April 19 and 20; Tampa, | la., April 
2< to 27: Dallas, April 29 and 30; Houston, 
May 3; Oklahoma Baptist University, Shaw- 
nee, May 4; Los Angeles, May 6 and 7; 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif., 
Mav 14; ‘Massanetta Springs, Va., June 13. 

Under Professor Wilson’s direction, the 
Teachers College Choir assisted Tom Scott, 
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the American folk singer, in his Town Hall 
concert in New York, and were assisted in 
turn by Mr. Scott in their own concert at 
Newark State Teachers College, both events 
taking place on March 24. Professor Wilson 
and the Concert Chorale also appeared in 
the Battle Hill School Auditorium, White 
Plains, N. Y., April 9 in a concert co-spon- 
sored by the Battle Hill PTA and the 
Chattertonians Society. 


THE entire music department collaborated 
on a Town Hall concert the afternoon of 
March 5. The program, based on “Music of 
Our Neighbors,” consisted of selections by 
the choir, orchestra, and Pianist Myrtle 
Merrill. In addition to the music of Canada 
and Latin America, the modern American 
composer, Normann Dello Joio, was repre- 
sented by “The Jubilant Song.” 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Teacuers College was host April 8 to a 
regional conference of supervisors and 
teachers of home economics in the metro- 
politan area. 


“Proper Layout in Pre-positioning Equip- 
ment and Supplies” was the topic of Pro- 
fessor Orpha Mae Thomas at the Institute 
of the American Hospital Association on 
“Management and Operating Procedures for 
the Dietary Department” in Biloxi, Miss., the 
week of March 14. 


Tuere have been numerous visitors to the 
nutrition laboratory this spring including 
extension nutritionists of the Eastern states, 
holding their spring meeting in New York 
and eager to observe the visual aids de- 
veloped in the laboratory; juniors and sen- 
iors from Russell Sage College, and New 
York City elementary teachers from the 
alertness credit course in nutrition at the 
Washington Heights-Riverside Health Cen- 
ter. Professor Clara M. Taylor discussed 
nutrition education with the latter group 
on May 12. 


Tue New Jersey Dietetic Association heard 
Professor Orrea Pye speak on “Newer 
Trends in Diet Therapy” at its meeting in 
Presbyterian Hospital, Newark, March 31. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


In Greensboro, N. C., in April, Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner addressed the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina teachers, 
Still in Dixie, he traveled to Jacksonville, 
Ala., to talk to students in teacher educa- 
tion at the State Teachers College, and at 
Alabama College at Montevallo. 

In June, Professor Forkner will be the 
leader of the business education confer- 
ence at the University of Oklahoma, During 
July, the Teachers College department will 
hold two conferences. One will deal with 
teaching problems involved in the Gregg 
Shorthand revision, the other with modern 
techniques in teaching typing. The lat- 
ter conference will feature an exhibit of 
teaching materials and office equipment. In 
July, Professor Forkner will attend the an- 
nual meeting of the executive board of the 
United Business Education Association, 


NEA. 


Devecates to the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions elect- 
ed Professor John L. Rowe vice-president 
at their meeting in St. Louis. 

On May 6 to 8, Professor Rowe parti- 
cipated in the Tri-State Business Education 
Association convention in Clarksburg, W. 
Va., conducting a demonstration lecture in 
typewriting skill building. On June 6 to 8, 
he will conduct an institute on typewriting 
at the University of North Dakota for state 
business teachers. From June 20 to 30, he 
will serve as a visiting professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, teaching graduate methods courses 
in business teacher education. 


Tuts spring, Dr. William R. Odell, formerly 
assistant professor in business education at 


sp 


o! 


AY 
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Teachers College, became professor of edu- 
cation and administration at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Dr. Odell left the College in 1936 
for Oakland, Calif., where he has been suc- 
cessively director of secondary instruction, 
assistant superintendent of schools, and 
superintendent. 


The Library 


Mempers of the evaluating committee in- 
specting Evander Childs High School, New 
York City, for the Middle States Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges from 
March 21 to 23 included Professor Ethel M. 


Feagley. 


At the January meeting of the American 
Librarv Association in Chicago, Miss Elea- 
nor M. Dye presented a paper. 


Tue March issue of Elementary English 

Review contains an article by Miss Alice 

Fedder entitled “Children’s Books About 

Foreign Countries: Canada.” 

Interdivisional Programs 
of Study 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


Proressor Martin Chworowsky led a semi- 
nar at meetings in Cleveland sponsored 
by the National Conference of Christians 


and Jews and Western Reserve University. 


Institute of Adult Education 


From July 25 to August 5, the Institute 


a 


will hold a work conference on organizing 
adult education for community planning. 
Thirty-five selected agencies—schools, col- 
leges and universities, community organiza- 
tions, health, welfare, and social agencies, 
and labor organizations—have received in- 
vitations to send representativ es to the con- 
ference. Professors Ralph B. Spence and 
Essert are in charge of arrangements for 
the meetings. 


Proressors Spence, Essert, Morse A. Cart- 
wright, and W. C. Hallenbeck participated 
in the annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education in Columbus, 
Ohio, from May 9 to 11. Problems of adult 
education on the local, state, national, and 
international level were discussed. 


Proressor Essert was a member of the 
AASA commission which edited the Year- 
book, American School Buildings. He went 
to St. Louis in March to present the com- 
pleted volume to the convention. 


Response this spring to the experimental 
class in community use of mass media (254 
AV) has been notably enthusiastic. The 
course was cooperatively planned by the 
Institute, Professor Grey, and others on 
the interdivisional communications com- 
mittee. Research assistants participating were 
Walter Stone, Harold Goldstein, Harry 
Miller, and Robertson Sillars, associate di- 
rector of the Institute. 


Institute of Psychological 
Research 


On January 24, Professor Irving Lorge was 
consultant to the University of the State 
of New York, State Education Department, 
in planning with an advisory committee 
studies in the pre-training selection of sec- 
ondary school teachers. On January 27, he 
presented a paper before the Division of 
Medical Sciences of the National Research 
Council on statistical aspects of collecting 
medical and psychiatric data. 

For several months, Professor Lorge has 
been consultant to the sub-committee on 
vagatomy, committee on peptic ulcer, the 
American Gastoenterology Association. 
This sub-committee is formulating a ques- 
tionnaire to record the progress of vagatomy 
cases, and will use the statistics compiled 
from such questionnaires to guide future 
operations. Professor Lorge is also con- 
tinuing as a member of the advisory edi- 
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torial committee of the American College 
Dictionary published jointly by Random 
House and Harper and Brothers. From 
June 27 to July 1, he will give lectures on 
readability at the University of Pittsburgh. 
At recent sessions in Washington of the 
seminar on extension education conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc., and the rural 
missions cooperating committee of the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North 
America, Professor Lorge spoke on pro- 
cedures in mass communication and prin- 
ciples and methods in adult education. 


IN cooperation with New York Hospital, 
the Institute is standardizing the Cornell 
Medical Index, which attempts to gather in- 
formation to facilitate the physician’s diag- 
nosis of mental or physical ailments. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Proressor Stephen M. Corey gave a sur- 
vey of what school systems are doing along 
the lines of supervision and in-service edu- 
cation at a Texas elementary education con- 
ference in Austin April 7 to 9. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Abbott, William M. (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in public speaking, City College of the City of 


New York, New York, N. Y. 


Adams, Elizabeth Albee, assistant professor 
of voice, West Virginia University, Morgan- 


town, W. Va. 


registration. 


Arslan, Nadine Shandel (A.M. 1944), direc- 
tor, La Cienega Cooperative Nursery School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Barfield, Margaret Ellen (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of health and physical education, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 

sillings, Lillian A., teacher of piano, Northrop 
Collegiate School for Girls, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Boland, Ruth F. (A.M. 1940), director, 3u- 
reau of Child Services, Public Schools, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Bongar, Emmet (A.M. 1947), technical di- 
rector, Youngstown Players, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Boone, Thomas E., head, department of 
speech, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark, 


Bouknight, Vernon A. (A.M. 1947), direc- 
tor of instrumental music, Castlemont High 
School, Oakland, Calif. 


Jouquin, Margaret E., kindergarten teacher, 
South Side Junior High School, Oil City, Pa. 


gruyning, Flossie T. (A.M. 1945), head 
teacher, Ridgewood Day Nursery, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Chetel, Mitchel (A.M. 1947), band and or- 
chestra director, Concordia Collegiate Institute, 
Bronxville, N. i # 

Collins, Leo A.M 1948 choir director, 
Riverside Church, New York. N. z. 


Comstock, Elsie (B.S. 1934), teacher of sixth 
grade, Hamilton School, Pomona, Calif. 


Corey, | i\ I ‘ (A.M. 1940 d rector of 
extra-curricular activities, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, N. ¥ 

Cruver. Marion H.. assistant professor of 
En rlish, State Teachers ( oll ge, Oswego, N. Y. 

Curry, Stephen T. A.M. 1948). teacher of 
health and physical education, Senior High 
School, Hazleton, Pa. 


Curtis, Ruth S., teacher of social studies and 
En rlj oe ird Institute, Florida, N. Y. 


Davis. David G. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
sixth grade, Public School No. 72, New York. 


Doherty, Beatrice (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
girls’ health education, High School, Port Rich- 


mond, N. Y. 
Doris, Robert E. (A.M. 1949 


fine arts. Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
N. Y. 

Flison, Nola Conn (B.S. 1947 
second ind third orade x Reno School, Ven- 


teacher of 


teacher of 


ango County, Pa. 


Ww 
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Ewalt, Regina Mc C. (A.M. 1938), dean of 
women, Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 


Fitzwater, Aldace (A.M. 1935), girls’ and 
adult education worker, Juanita K. Nye Coun- 
cil House, Washington, D. C. 


Garman, Lenore K. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, Union Free School District No. 4, North- 
port, N. Y. 


Gavian, Ruth Wood (Ph.D. 1941), assistant 
professor of education, Brooklyn College of 
the City of New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gogolich, Rhoda (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
English, Roosevelt School, Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Hayden, J. Edward (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in psychology, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
a Se 

Hendricks, Edward F. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of mathematics and science, Junior-Senior 


High School, Dundalk, Md. 


Hetler, Louis (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
speech, Hunter College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


Hill, Wilhelmina (Ed.D. 1939), specialist in 
social science, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Hoctor, Cathryn R., elementary supervisor, 
Connecticut State Board of Education, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Hooker, Olivia J. (A.M. 1947), State Train- 
ing School, Albion, N. Y. 
Hornstein, Gene Patricia (A.M. 1948), staff 


nurse, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, N. Y. 
Ives, Charlotte \ rile \ \ M. 1949) 


sistant professor ot public 


acting as- 
health education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Katz, Sidney J. (A.M. 1948), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Statesboro, Ga 


Kelleher, Elizabeth, teacher of Spanish and 
Latin, Croton-Harmon High School, Croton, 
mM e« 


(A.M. 10942), teacher of 
mathematics, Wellington C. Mepham High 
School, Belln ore, N. Y. 


Knight, Jesse, Jr 


Langhaar, Margaret (M.S. 1947), instructor 
in home economics, Drexel Institute of Tech- 


nology, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marshall (A.M. 1947),  principal- 
teacher, Stuyvesant School, Stuyvesant, N. Y. 


Mac Namara, Donal E. J. (B.S. 1939), in- 
structor in government, Newark College of 
Arts and Sciences, Newark, N. J. 


| osee, 


Mc Kenna, Katherine M. (B.S. 1948), teacher 
of sixth grade, Pierrepont School, Rutherford, 
N. J. 

Maidens, Saul (A.M. 1947), teacher of math- 
ematics, Machine and Metal Trades High 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Mehring, Gertrude (B.S. 1940), assistant to 
food manager, Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 


Mills, Frederick E. (A.M. 1948), director of 
music, Shawnee Centralized Schools, Lima, 
Ohio. 


Mills, Herbert Franklin (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of history, High School, Stellarton, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 

Mindell, Marion (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
art, Central School, Remsen, N. Y. 


Oldham, Vernon Eugene (A.M. 1948), di- 
rector of admissions and records, Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vt. 


Owen, Elizabeth (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
music, Roosevelt School, Akron, Ohio. 


Paashaus, Robert F. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
science, Trinity School, New York, N. Y. 


Pangle, Adele (A.M. 1946), rehabilitation 
counselor, Queensboro Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Pearson, Gaynor (Ed.D. 10948), director of 
4 

public relations, Community Chest of Greater 

New Haven, New Haven, Conn. 


Porter, Jane, assistant teacher, Masters Nurs- 
ery School, New York, N. Y. 


Pratt, Elizabeth M., administrative assistant 
and dean of residence, Cathedral School of St. 
Marv, Garden City, N. Y. 


Rector, Roy T. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
speech, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. . £ 


Richards, James M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
special classes, Public School, Bradentown, Fla. 


(A.M. 1937), teacher of 
clothing and textiles, Central Missouri College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Rodby, Walter A. (A.M. 1947), choral di- 
rector and teacher of vocal music, Joliet Town 


ship High School and Joliet Junior College, 
Joliet, Ill. 


Sachs, A. William (A.M. 1948), athletic di- 
rector, Buckroe High School, Buckroe Beach, 


Va. 


Schiele, Warren (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
mathematics, Staten Island Day School, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


Rigg, Josephine H. 








Schwartz, Melvin M. (A.M. 1942), principal, 
Nichols School, Madison, Wis. 


Scott, Austin A., Jr. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in music, State Teachers College, Cortland, 
mS. 

Seaman, John (A.M. 1948), teacher of music, 
Samuel E. Shull School, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Sellers, Gwen Gallagher (A.M. 1947), head 
teacher, Foxwood School. Flushing, N. Y. 


Shay, Joseph B. (A.M. 1947), vocational 
counselor, Federation Employment Service, 
New York, N. Y. 

Siegel, Julius, teacher of fifth grade, Central 
School, Long Beach, N. Y. 

Siennicki, Edmund J. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in music, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Stelzer, Sheldon S. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
art, High School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Stern, Jack I. (A.M. 1948), counselor, Jew- 
ish Vocational Service, Chicago, III. 

Stirling, Robert S. C. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 


tor in biology and chemistry, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Teich, Sol M. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
music, Central High School, Paterson, N. J. 
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Thompson, Grace M., school psychologist, 
Riverdale Country School, New York, N. Y. 


Torres, Louis (A.M. 1948), teacher of social 
studies, Academy for Professional Children, 


New York, N. Y. 


Trachtman, Muriel (A.M. 1949), head 
teacher, Mother Goose Play School, Belle Har- 
bor, N. Y. 


Tripp, Mayo H. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mechanical drawing, North Attleboro, Mass. 


Walker, Anita (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
Spanish, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Weiss, Irving (A.M. 1948), vocational coun- 
selor, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, 


Mo. 


Whitney, Algard P., instructor in English, 
Senior High School, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Whittenberg, Zelma, second grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, River Falls, 
Wis. 

Zuckerberg, Josephine (A.M. 1949), dietitian, 
The Psychiatric Institute of New York State, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Alumni Activities 











As new Deputy Commissioner for the State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Conn., 
Wim H. Franarty, former graduate 
student, has been assigned the administra- 
tion of operational aspects of the program. 


Teacuers College alumni elected for the 
coming vear to head the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
which held its convention in St. Louis early 
in March, were W. E. Perk (A.M. 1924), 
dean of the University of Minnesota’s col- 
lege of education, who was named presi- 
dent, and Joun G. Frowers (Ph.D. 1932), 
president of Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, vice-president. Dr. Peik suc- 
ceeds Watter FE. Hacer (Ph.D. 1931), 
president of Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C. Four hundred college 
presidents, deans, and administrative officers 
took part in the convention. 


Amonc the five persons flown to Germany 
in early February to assist in the agricul- 
tural program in Bizonia, and especially in 
the development of an agricultural and 
home economics extension program, were 
Eunice Heywoop (A.M. 1940) and Mary 
Louise Rye (A.M. 1946), formerly in the 
adult education major at Teachers College. 


TomAs Rosarto-RaMos, former graduate 
student, and superintendent of schools at 
San Lorenzo, Puerto Rico, has been elected 
president of the Puerto Rico Baptist Con- 
vention, representing one of the strongest 
denominations on the Island. 


On July 1, Joun F. Hetney (A.M. 1935) 
will assume his new duties as superintendent 
of the Mount Pleasant Special School Dis- 


trict in Delaware, succeeding Ross L. Neac- 
LEY (A.M. 1933), who recently resigned to 
become professor of education at Temple 
University. A lieutenant commander in the 
Navy during the war, Mr. Heiney has since 
been principal of Liberty Elementary 
School, Englewood, N. J. 
Two former speech education majors at 
Teachers College, Davin Guy Powers (Ed. 
D. 1938) and Rev. Ropert ClypE YARBROUGH 
(A.M. 1938) have written books on learn- 
ing to enjoy life. Dr. Powers, who is on 
sabbatical leave from Queens College this 
year to do research on the selection of uni- 
versity presidents in America, has had his 
Live a New Life published by Doubleday. 
It is also a selection of the Executive Book 
Club. Rev. Yarbrough is the minister of 
the Second Congregational Church of West 
Newton, Mass., and a member of the board 
of trustees of Emerson College in Boston. 
His book, Triumphant Personality, was 
published in March by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Mary Atice Currier (B.S. 1935) has been 
named dietitian at Barnard College, New 
York, to supervise all meals served to resi- 
dent and day students and the faculty. Miss 
Currier was with the American Red Cross 
overseas during the war, and was dietitian 
at Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., for eight years. 


Two Bridgeport, Conn., Hospital officers, 
Mivprep A. RicHarpson (A.M. 1941), and 
Exsa Lusesrink (B.S. 1945), have been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the University of 
Bridgeport. Miss Richardson, director of 
the Hospital school of nursing, will be as- 
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sistant professor of nursing, and Miss Luse- 
brink, assistant director of nursing service, 
will be an instructor in nursing. Both will 
continue in their present Hospital posts. 


Tue doctoral project of Marna V. Brapy 
(Ed.D. 1948) has been condensed by the 
national historian for Mortar Board Hon- 
orary Society, and is appearing in the Mor- 
tar Board Quarterly. Entitled “The Re- 
Direction of College Extracurricular Acti- 
vities in Relation to Later Community Par- 
ticipation,” the project condensation has ap- 
peared in the January and March issues of 
the periodical. Miss Brady is the first dean 
of women at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, which until 1947 was not co- 
educational. 


A banquet honoring EstHer McGinnis (M. 
S. 1923), director of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, was given by the Detroit branch 
of the Ohio State University Women’s Club 
on February 19. An alumna of Ohio State, 
Dr. McGinnis was recently invited as one 
of five outstanding graduates to attend a 
vocational information conference in Co- 


lumbus on “Women in Today’s World,” 
and opened the meeting with a talk on 
“What Women Want.” Dr. McGinnis was 
also chairman of the educational committee 
for the National Conference on Family Re- 
lations in Washington last year. 


Artictes by AtMa C, Teeter (A.M. 1946) 
and JosePHINE Ferris (A.M. 1941) appear 
in the February issue of Practical Home 
Economics. Miss Teeter, food service direc- 
tor for the Jersey City, N. J., YWCA, is 
the author of “Sunday Night Supper,” 
which describes a treat for lonely college 
students on Sunday evenings. Miss Ferris’ 
story, “Pressing Impressions,” stresses the 
importance of teaching pressing techniques 
throughout all phases of clothing construc- 
tion. She is on the staff of Seton Hill Col- 
lege in Greensburg, Pa. 


BLAND BurckHartt (A.M. 1936) was elected: 
president of the El Paso, Tex., branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women in March. Miss Burckhartt is con- 
sultant for kindergarten-primary education 
in the El Paso Public Schools. 
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Materials teachers will want to share with parents .. . 


PARENT-TEACHER SERIES 


Edited by RurH CUNNINGHAM 


In this series of handbooks, the experts who are its authors give 
parents and teachers generous and specific aid with such knotty 
problems as understanding children’s behavior, helping children 
get along together, making the family a real team, providing a 
good environment for the beginning reader, and dealing with the 
age-old question of discipline. 

Written in simple, inviting style and delightfully illustrated, 
these handbooks will be immediately useful to individuals, as 
well as excellent source material for parent-teacher study groups. 
Five titles are ready now: 


Reading is Fun by Roma Gans. Shows how to encourage children’s eager- 
ness to learn. Suggestions for children’s home and school reading will help 
teachers as well as parents. 

Being a Good Parent by James L. Hymes, Jr. Not only a guide for parents, 
but an aid to the teacher who wants to understand the “whole” child. 
Understanding Young Children by Dorothy W. Baruch. A practical list of 
do’s and don’ts designed especially for the first two years of the child’s 

life. 

Discipline by James L. Hymes, Jr. Gives suggestions for preventing friction, 
understanding pressures, and planning cooperatively that will help parents 
and teachers to deal constructively with discipline problems. 

Understanding Children’s Behavior by Fritz Redl. Presents some ex- 


tremes of behavior that may assist parents and teachers to find the “middle 


road” along which to guide boys and girls. 


Paper bound. 60 cents each 
Write for discounts on quantity orders. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 











WE, THE CITIZENS is the first high-school 

text ever devoted to political and civie re. 
sponsibilities, for young people who within a few 
years will be 2I. 


itis a long-needed direct attack on the prob- 
lem of non-participating citizenship. 


The 21 units contain 227 study and activity 
projects in political and civie affairs. 


WE, THE CITIZENS is a practical. objective, 

how to do it” book. It provides for study 
of the structure and function of government 
through study of the alert. active citizen’s part 
in government. It is aimed at developing skills 
im ¢civie participation and attitudes of civie re- 
sponsibility. 








ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


. How to Be a Good Citizen 10. How to Study Platforms 
2. How to Cooperate with Civie Au- 1. How to Understand Constitutionality 
thorities 2. How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 3. How to Choose Your Political Party 
. How to Be Active in Community Bet- 4. How to Register and Vote 
terment 5. How to Write to Your Congressman 
5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16. How to Vote Taxes 
zen 17. How to Serve on a Jury 
. How to Be Active in Community 18. How to Judge Good Local Govern- 
Politics ment 
7. How to Be a Worker in Your Politi- 19. How to Understand Social-Political 
cal Party Terminology 
. How to Listen to Political Speeches 20. How to Be an International Citizen 
. How to Read Political News 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO, 207 Fourth Ave: 


New York 3 














